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Sonya With Fruit by Simka Simkbovitch Courtesy of The Upjohn Collection 





THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF Ae moka 


19th Century American Paintings 


JUNIUS BRUTUS STEARNS, N.A. 
| 1810-1885 


“The Marriage of George Washington and Mrs. Custis” 


Oil on Canvas, 40” x 55”. Signed and Dated 1848. 
$2,500 


This subject was published as a print in 1856 as one of a series of four 
lithographs, ““The Life of George Washington, the Citizen.” 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 





Say It Beautifully With 


tani At (ns 


Christmas Cards 


Original, dignified and beautiful are the new Christmas cards 
published by the American Artists Group. 

They are created by famous contemporary artists, among whom are: 
Rockwell Kent, Thomas Benton, Adolf Dehn, Lauren Ford, 
Gordon Grant, Eugene Higgins, Karfiol, Dale Nichols, Paul Sample, 
Eugene Speicher, Hendrik van Loon and R. W. Woiceske. 

These cards are to be kept, to be framed, to be lived with. 

They will say “Merry Christmas” for you with superb distinction 
and pay gracious compliment to the good taste of your friends. 


Price 5 to 25 cents 


Available at the Better Stores 
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FIRST EXHIBITION 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


KAETHE 
KOLLWITZ 


1867 - 1945 


“Heavy Hearts” by Hilde Kayn 


PAINTINGS BY 


HILDE KAYN 


November 17 - December 8 
Galerie St. Etienne ovembe ecembe 


46 West 57 Street, New York MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


November 21 Through December 23 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 


Exclusive representative important 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


BISHOP . . CADMUS . . W. PEIRCE . . SEPESHY 
BINFORD . . D. ROSENTHAL . . SIMKHOVITCH 

G. R. DAVIS . . BILLINGS . . THON . . GUSTON 

NAGLER ... SHULKIN ... ETTING . . . FERBER 

W. PALMER . . SOKOLE .. .VARGA .. . LAHM 

LANING . . . I. SOYER . . . M. FREEDMAN 

MIKE AND THE CHART by KINGMAN .. CUSTER . . B. PARSONS . . WINGATE 


WALDO PEIRCE HARKAVY ... L. SAARINEN .. . A. PEIRCE 


Whose Exhibition of Paintings f ; 4 , £ exhibiti 
"THE PEIRCE CHILDREN Information and catalogues of exhibitions on request 


Now Creat et widow, 605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


See LIFE MAGAZINE, Nov. 12, 1945. (between 57th and 58th Sts.) 
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SCOTT & FOWLES 


P. ainlings 
rectngs & a 


745 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 


PAINTINGS 


~ HOVSEP- PUSHMAN 
WATERCOLORS 


W. EMERTON  HEITLAND 


NOVEMBER 15 - DECEMBER 10 


FINDLAY GALLERIES 


Since 1870 
MICHIGAN AT VAN BUREN. 
CHICAGO 


LAM 


RECENT 
PAINTINGS 








NOV. 20 - DEC. 8 





Pierre Matisse 
41 EAST 57TH STREET 













Recent Paintings Thru Dec. 1 


MARTYL 
A.C.A. GALLERY 


61-63 East 57th St., New York 
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THE ART DIGEST 


The News-Magazine of Art 


IMPORTANT AMERICANA 


COLONIAL PORTRAITS by 
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June, July, August and September 





RALPH EARL Cc. W. PEALE 
J. TRUMBULL Ss. F. B. MORSE 
and others 
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INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $3, we will send your 
friend a year’s subscripti.n to THE ART 
Dicest [$5 for two gift subscriptions]. 
This offer will include The Upjohn 
Collection Special Number. [Single 
Copies 25c.] 

THE ART DIGEST, 

116 East 59TH STREF1, 

New YorkK City 22, N. Y. 


Please send the Dicest for one year 
to my friend: 












Prints by 
Thomas Nason 
Nov. 26 through Dec. 7 


COPLEY SOCIETY GALLERY 
BOSTON, MASS. 



















JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 
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HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


OLD and MODERN “Indi Summer” by George ens, NA 
PAINTINGS SELECTED PAINTINGS 
OF 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


SchneiderzGabriel 


1 East 57th Street, New York Galleries, Inc. 
69 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York «+ 720 Fifth Avenue 
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KNOEDLER || SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


MEXICAN 
PAINTING 


Closing November 24th 


Drawings and Etchings 
by 
LINO S. LIPINSKY 


November 19th-30th 





52 EAST 58th STREET 
14 East 57th Street, New York NEW YORK 22 Tel. ELdorado 5-0151 


J. von Liebig Engr. by A. Krause Edward Jénner, M.D. Mezzo, by J. R. Smith 


Two examples from a fine collection of Medical Portraits of Important Physicians 
and Research Men—from the Fifteenth Century to 1870—to be sold as single items. 


KENNEDY & CO. 


Established 1874 
785 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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MUSEUM. 


OF NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING 
24 EAST 54TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 









GALLERIES 


















£ f h dy of 
PAINTINGS SUITABLE 


NEW LOAN EXHIBITION 


OPENING DECEMBER 5 


CHRISTMAS GIVING 
pajgi i dionssaocigaee SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 
CONTEMPORARY omen ae a om es 

AMERICAN ARTISTS 





WILDENSTEIN and CO. 
INC. 


November 27 - December 24 
* 


OLD: MASTERS 


AND 












EXHIBITION OF 


CAMILLE PISSARRO 























9th CENTURY HIS PLACE IN ART 
AMERICAN For the Benefit of 
Pe A | N T | N co S THE GODDARD NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


Extended to December Ist 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 








19 East 64th Street, New York City 
Paris London 
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PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York 


Paris: 21 rue La Boétie 


Sole Agent for CURRENT EXHIBITION 


GOUACHES AND WATERCOLORS BY 


PELTON 


AUSTIN — BLANCHARD 
CARRENO — FEIN 
FRIEDMAN — HAUCKE 
LA MORE — MARTINEZ-PEDRO 


PAPSDORF — PERENY 
PRIEBE — STARK 
TSCHACBASOV — VEDOVELLI 

a Opening November 26th 


PAINTINGS BY 
BONNARD COURBET MONET 


CEZANNE LAUTREC RENOIR 
COROT MANET  VUILLARD 


To December I: 


— 


Recent Paintings 













32 East 58th Street © New York 22, N. Y. 








VALENTINE GALLERY ew vou crv 


* 


CEZANNE MATISSE 
CRISTOFANNETI MONDRIAN 
DERAIN PICASSO 
DESPIAU RENOIR 
LEGER SOUTINE 


Americans 
EILSHEMIUS JOHN KANE 
TAMAYO 


* 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
Nov. 12 - Dec. 1 


PAINTINGS BY 


JOHN KANE & EILSHEMIUS — 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLECTOR AUTHORIZES GIMBELS 
TO REDUCE THE PRICES OF 200 PAINTINGS 


UP TO 50% OFF 
REGULAR PRICES 


Among the paintings in Gimbels 
sale is ‘““Hayricks with Rainbow,” 
by Jean Charles Cazin, French, 
19th century. 29% x 34 inches 
overall. This painting, originally 
priced at $729, is now $544. 





(GH imbel Brothers 


Fifth Floor 
33rd Street and Broadway 


New York 1, N. Y. “HAYRICKS WITH RAINBOW” by Jean Charles Cazin. 





Antiaue, ART & BooK AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE AN AUCTION 
OR IF YOU DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We maintain a depart- 
ment exclusively for appraisals and inventories. Inquiries 
respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


9-11-13 EAST 59th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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Second Edition 


PAINT, 
PAINTINGS and 
RESTORATION 


Maximilian Toch 


A WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY throws the light of 
science On a controversial subject and exposes its 
fallacies. As an outstanding sponsor of scientific 
methods and the best practice in paints and paint- 
ings, the author has much enlightening informa- 
tion for the artist, manufacturer, student, and all 
who are interested in the varnished—and unvar- 
nished truth about paints and paintings. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 





“Greenwich Village’ by Robert Philipp 


A COLLECTION OF IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


BIERHALS LAWSON 

BOSA _ LEBDUSKA 

BRACKMAN PHILIPP 

CORBINO PUSHMAN 
And Others 


CHAPELLIER Sassy. 





“GENTLEMEN IN THE 
VINEYARDS” 
By 
D. FETI 


| NICHOLAS M. ACQUAVELLA GALLERIES 


38 EAST 57th STREET 





NEW YORK 
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OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped 
to make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to 
bring our armed forces home, 
care for our wounded, maintain 
our occupation troops, provide 
veteran rehabilitation, care for 


the dependents of those who 


made the supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 5-2791 


WORKS BY 


Henry G. Keller 
John Koch 

Richard Lahey 
Charles Locke 
Woldemar Neufeld 
Charles Prendergast 
Boardman Robinson 
Iver Rose 

Andree Ruellan 
Allen Saalburg 
Henry Schnakenberg 
John Sloan 
Katharine Sturgis 
Esther Williams 
Edmund Yaghijian 
Mahonri Young 


Gifford Beal 

Cecil Bell 

Louis Bouché 
Russell Cowles 

E. C. Cozzens 

Walt Dehner 

Koren Der Harootian 
Guy Péne du Bois 
Yvonne du Bois 
Dean Fausett 
Vaughan Flannery 
Robert Franklin Gates 
Ernst Halberstadt 
Charles Harsanyi 
John Hartell 

John E. Heliker 


Charles Demuth 
William Glackens 
Gaston Lachaise 


Ernest Lawson 
George Luks 
Maurice Prendergast 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
Sculpture by 


KOREN DER HAROOTIAN 


To November 24th 


@ 
Water Colors by 


MARION MONKS CHASE 


To December ist 


MORRIS GRAVES 
MARK TOBEY 


WILLARD 
GALLERY 


PERLE FINE 
R. POUSETTE-DART 


32 EAST 57 
NEW YORK CITY 


PETER GRIPPE 
DAVID SMITH 


Publications 


Reproduction in Full Color—Original Format 


MORRIS GRAVES 
“Time or CHANGE,” 1944—30x24. $25. 


LYONEL FEININGER 
“Tue Gornic Spme,” 1945—19x14. $10. 
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“The Woodshed” by Andrew Wyeth 


NEW WORK in 


TEMPERA and WATERCOLOR 


ANDREW WYETH 


Through November 24 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET « NEW YORK CITY 


Christmas Problems 


Readers will probably find no better way to 
remember art-minded friends than with gift sub- 
scriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


This is a gift that comes not once, but 20 times 
a year, and is so easy to give. It contains the best 
possible history of art events in contemporary 
America, illustrated with 600-800 important pic- 
tures (many in full color). A beautiful Christ- 
mas card. will apprise your friend of your gift. 


ONE GIFT SUBSCRIPTION $300 — TWO GIFTS $500 


suaeeseeeeeeeeees ORDER NOW Se See ct Bae eee e we 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH Street, New YorkK 22, N. Y. 


Please send, for the enclosed $3,00, the next 20 
issues of the Dicest to my friend— 


My Name 


(If you are fortunate enough to have ten friends who enjoy art, 
ten gifts would cost $25) 
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Rehearsing the Elephant Act 


BEN MESSICK 


by appointment 
OIL PAINTINGS LITHOGRAPHS 
DRAWINGS 


PENT HOUSE STUDIO 


2600 W. 8th ST., LOS ANGELES 
V. A. 4084 





PAINTINGS 
STARK 


YOUNG 


Nov. 20 - Dec. 29 


FRANK REHN GALLERIES 


683 Fifth Avenue (near 54th Street) 
NEW YORK 





EXTENDED EXHIBITION 


HAYLEY LEVER 


WATERCOLORS OF ADAR By 


WILLIAM BOYHAN 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 
63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
SALVADOR 


DALI 


November 20 - December 29 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 








THE READERS COMMENT 





One Less River 
Sir: May I congratulate you on your 
editorial “One Less River” in reference to 
the signing of Jackie Robinson by the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. I was particularly 
pleased to see such an article in an art 
magazine. Far too frequently today, art, 
artists, and even art publications and gal- 
leries seem quite divorced from life and 
living people. I am definitely not of the 
school which would prevade all art with 
“social consciousness.” That, to my mind, 
would be both tragic and utterly futile. 
However, as people, living in the year 
1945, American artists should become more 
aware of what is going on in fields out- 
side their own province. 
—JOAN MOCHARNIUK, New York. 


One Less Reader 
Sir: I am surprised to read in the 
Nov. 1 Dicest your opinion on “One Less 
River.” After all, I make the purchase 
of an art magazine for art, certainly not 
your opinion on the most vital question 
this country has ever faced. It can be 
of only the slightest interest to me and 
to many of your readers. Your sly re- 
marks regarding the D. A. R. are also 
worse than bad taste, bad manners. Your 
magazine started out as a_ cultural, 
artistic resumé of art news. Now it is a 
dirty lunch-counter. Your personal opin- 
ion may be controversial on art, but as 
to the Negro question; that is not your 
department. It is needless to say, I shall 
not renew my subscription. 
—H. B. Grey, New York. 


Wrong Publisher 
Sir: In introducing F. M. Turner, whose 
letter was printed in ArT DicEst, Novem- 
ber 1st, under the heading—Another View- 
point—you said, “Mr. Turner is vice-presi- 
dent of Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
publisher of The American Artist.” Amer- 
ican Artist is published by Watson-Guptill 
Publications, Inc. Our firm has never had 
any business connections with Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation. 
—ErNest W. Watson, Editor, 
American Artist 


Correc 
Sr: * Shouldn't a word be said for the 
leech and scavenger that drones around 
the studio waiting for the painters 
bleakest financial moment and then with 
pompous ceremony drenched in salty 
crocodile tears proceeds to walk off with 
important work for which it offers to 
take care of this minute bill or that or 
perhaps, “how about a bottle of good 
ol’ red eye?” This particular species has 
no doubt been inspired by the illustrious 
document in the Los Angeles Museum by 
Forain and is doing his damnest to outdo 
that bloated leech. 
—OLiver THORNDYKE, Beverly Hills. 


~ of Memory 
TR: Whistler's The Gold Scab was ex- 
hibited in the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco some 
years ago. I saw it there. See statement 
on page 12 of Oct. 15 Dicsst. 

—W. T. TurRMAN, President, Swope, 

Art Gallery. 


Question of Antiqui 
Sir: I was ae, to read on page 
20 of the Nov. 1 Dicest the statement 
that “if memory serves, Knoedler & 
Company in New York is the only art 
dealing establishment in the country 
which can boast such antiquity [Mc- 
Clees Gallery being 100 years old]. I 
would have thought your long experience 
in the art business would have let you 
know that while the splendid House of 
Knoedler was established in 1846, the 
Vose Galleries were established in 1841. 
—Rosert VosE, Boston. 
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MAX ERNST 

ARSHILE GORKY 
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RICO LEBRUN 

KAY SAGE 
DOROTHEA TANNING 
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JULIEN LEVY 
Gallery 


42 EAST 57th STREET 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


LANDSCAPES By 


WALT KUHN 


November 12 - December 1 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


OPENING 


PASSEDOIT 
GALLERY 
121 E. 57 


GORDON GRANT 
WATERCOLORS 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art and Industry 


F THE SECOND TIME, we are devoting a special issue of 
the DicEest to an adventure of industry among the na- 
tion’s fine artists—this time relating and illustrating the story 
of the Upjohn Collection. The reason for this is rather obvi- 
ous to those who are conscious of the long-range cultural 
effects of our changing economy. High taxes, in some cases 
prohibitive, have seriously crippled the wealthy, leisure class. 
upon which art throughout the ages has relied for its chief 
support. At the same time a progressively intelligent educa- 
tional program has engendered a growing appetite for cul- 
tural expressions among the people; and as a complicating 
corollary we have the fact that there are more practicing 
artists in the United States today than in any previous genera- 
tion. In other words, we have demand and supply, but dis- 
tribution, as in so many other phases of contemporary econ- 
omy, has broken down in this transitional period. 

It is at this stage that industry makes its entrance as a 
powerful patron of the arts. Conditions being what they are, 
it would appear that we have a choice between industrial 
functionalism under private enterprise as against govern- 
mental subsidy with, perhaps, the danger of an official art 
such as the French endured under David in the Napoleonic 
era. Since the advent of the camera, pictorial art has been 
searching for an economic reason-for-being, aside from the 
purely aesthetic experiments of the artistic laboratory; and 
while we must admit that these experiments have more than 
paid the rental on that ivory tower, it is undeniable that the 
artist functions better when he has the three basic necessities 
of the human animal—food, shelter and clothing. 

Certain purists may object to creative talent being asked to 
help sell diamonds, radios, books or health—insisting that 
the artist’s place, like that of the Gibson girl, is in the home. 
The danger lies in other directions, or opposing flanks. For 
one, the artist must never allow himself to paint down to his 
mass audience, to put less sincerity into his industry-spon- 
sored works than into his personal easel paintings. For a 
failure before a huge audience hurts more than at a private 
rehearsal. The other danger stems from the attitude of the 
industrial leaders themselves. When they hire an artist, or 
buy an artist’s talent, they must permit that artist to func- 
tion as an artist—not as an amateur illustrator. A few more 
George Washington Hills and the whole idea of industry- 
sponsored art will fall on sterile ground. 

These two dangers we feel the Upjohn Collection and the 
participating artists have avoided. 


The Metropolitan Looks Ahead 


;* WINTER Francis Henry Taylor, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, wrote a very intelligent booklet relating 
his plans for lifting the face of the Great Stone Image that 
has stood for almost 75 years on the Fifth Avenue fringe of 
Central Park, just north of the Zoo. And, as is the custom 
in the art field, those who find it profitable to ride to fame 
on the coat-tails of leaders began immediately to misquote 
him and double-talk his statements. It reached a point where 
one began to suspect Director Taylor of darkly plotting a 
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cultural concentration camp. Until, that is, the time came 
when Taylor decided to call a meeting of the press. Then we 
were told in straight language what it was all about. 

Director Taylor had outlined in his book the ideal art 
museum, one that would speak directly to the people with- 
out talking down to them. The plans for the enlarged and im- 
proved Metropolitan (see page 23) will bring into being such 
a museum. Several fundamental, and many minor changes 
will, when building difficulties ease, turn the now formidable 
institution into the friendly, less complicated art center en- 
visioned in Taylor’s book (before his detractors distorted 
the picture). 

For those of us who have a healthy interest in the future 
of our own art, the best news to come out of the Metropolitan 
press meeting is the fact that the Whitney Museum will not 
lose its identity and independence when it becomes incor- 
porated within the larger institution. There will be a Whit- 
ney Wing, built by the Whitney estate and dedicated to the 
same ideals that raised Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney to the 
peak among American art patrons—a position that other 
wealthy artists or art lovers could achieve had they her imagi- 
nation and selflessness. 

When the newly announced plans of Francis Taylor ma- 
terialize, it will be seen that the keen administrative brain 
that built the Worcester Art Museum has not been slumbering 
since it was hired to guide the nation’s largest museum. 


Hell’s Bells, Yes 

Tt? NON-ART EDITORIAL last issue, entitled “One Less 

River,” drew more comment than anything the editor has 
written in the last six months—indicating that the theme is 
as vital, to life and art and sport, as he felt at the time. 
All comments except one (see page 14) were favorable, and 
perhaps the most interesting came from Paul Parker, director 
of the Des Moines Art Center. I quote Parker with pleasure: 

“Your editorial ‘One Less River’ in the November 1 Art 
DiceEst is expressive of the hope which I, along with many 
others, have for the future of this best of all possible worlds. 
Hail to Branch Rickey and likewise hail to your fine editorial. 

“Except for one correction which ought to give you still 
more hope. You say that ‘the guys who sit in the bleachers 
outnumber ten to one those who stand in art galleries.’ Well, 
this year the Chicago Cubs had 1,037,026 paid customers, the 
best ever and a gain over last year’s mere 640,710. Dig in 
your files a bit, Peyton, and you'll find that the Art Institute 
of Chicago still out-draws the Cubs. Last year the Met out- 
drew the Yanks by 400,000 odd. 

“Are people interested in art? 

“Time Magazine, hardly an eleemosynary outfit, seems to 
devote more linage to art than to baseball—or to football, 
basketball and horse racing combined. 

“Would you say that Life Magazine devoted somewhat 
more picture space to art than to sports? 


“Are people interested in art? Hell’s bells, of course they 
” 
are. 


An Art Patron Passes 


O« OF THE FIRST SUBSCRIBERS the Dicest had, back in 
1926, was Samuel Owen Buckner, art patron and New 
York Life Insurance executive. All through the years he was 
a supporter and friendly critic of the magazine, and it is with 
deep regret that we report his death, in New York at the age 
of 83. Mr. Buckner was the donor of 55 paintings to the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, known as the Samuel O. Buckner 
Collection, and he also gave 25 paintings to the City Club of 
Milwaukee. Mostly these were by contemporary artists the 
collector knew personally, artists like Hassam, Luks and Henri. 
He believed in them and expressed his belief in basic terms. 
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ARTISTS IN UPJOHN COLLECTION. TOP—Wilford 8. Conrow, Miron Sokole, Julien Binford. 
CENTER—Margit Varga. BOTTOM—Gladys R. Davis, Waldo Peirce, P. L. Clemens. 
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Painting by Miron Sokole 





Painting by Bernard Karfiol 


Upjohn Collection Brings Fine Art to an Audience of Ten Million 


THE RECENT EXHIBITION of The Upjohn 
Collection of contemporary American 
paintings at the Grand Rapids Gallery 
brought out the largest preview at- 
tendance in the history of the gallery. 
This month the exhibition is current at 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, 
and a lengthy circuit will take these 
paintings to museums throughout the 
nation. Most important for the Ameri- 
can artist, however, is the fact that 
what we might term a nation-wide gal- 
lery of art has been opened for the ex- 
hibitions of these pictures, enlarging by 
millions the number of people who will 
be informally introduced to good con- 
temporary painting. 

Through the medium of this type of 
institutional campaign, the artist whose 
painting is selected has the satisfaction 
of seeing one of his important canvases 
exhibited—that is probably the appropri- 
ate word—before millions of readers of 
popular magazines. The current educa- 
tional health campaign presented by The 
Upjohn Company, one of America’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, 
provides such an opportunity. Non- 
commissioned paintings have been se- 
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lected from the artists’ finest works for 
use in this campaign and appear in ex- 
cellent color in such magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Time, 
News-Week, Fortune, Parents and Hy- 





D. S. GILMORE, Pres. of Upjohn 
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geia. It is estimated that more than ten 
million readers are thus exposed to fine 
art. And of special importance is the 
fact that some of the magazines have 
rarely, if ever, reproduced the works of 
fine artists before, contemporary or 
otherwise. 

Medicine and art had a long history 
of co-operation and it is therefore most 
fit that our fine artists join forces in 
a campaign to improve the nation’s 
health. Many members of the medical 
profession have been interested in art 
(Sir Seymour Haden), and artists have 
shown great interest in medicine. 
Leonardo da Vinci did extremely valu- 
able research in anatomy, dissecting 
cadavers and making superlative ana- 
tomical drawings which foreshadowed 
many important discoveries in the field 
of medicine. Rembrandt’s famous paint- 
ing, The Anatomy Lesson has become a 
monument to the healing art. The 
Vesalius illustrations have been greatly 
admired by artists and physicians alike. 
And in more recent times, Thomas 
Eakins studied anatomy himself at Jef- 
ferson Medical College and later col- 
laborated with a Philadelphia surgeon 
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Asove—Painting by Margit Varga 


BeLow—Painting by Bernard Karfiol 


in the teaching of art. His paintings of the 
Gross Clinic and the Agnew Clinic are land- 
marks in American painting, and historically 
important in American medicine. 


The current Upjohn Company campaign 
was the result of a feeling on the part of the 
officials of the company that an effort should 
be made to aid overworked physicians who 
would like to explain recent developments 
in the field of medicine to their patients but 
are prevented by lack of time. A series of 
messages under the general title, “Your Doc- 
tor Speaks,” presents important facts which 
harassed physicians would like to tell their 
patients in order to help prevent and control 
specific illness. Each message, the equivalent 
of an informal deskside chat with a physician, 
sums up the latest medical advances in the 
treatment of various ills. 


Important paintings by contemporary Amer- 
ican painters were selected to illustrate each 
message. These paintings have been hand- 
somely reproduced in color and shown in an 
effective layout. The pictures were selected 
as a result of a long and exhaustive search 
through galleries, studios and the large na- 
tional exhibitions. With the help of the Mid- 
town Galleries, which has been working with 
The Upjohn Company on the Collection, the 
choice narrowed down to a few paintings for 
each message. The procedure was to take the 
paintings to the company’s agency in New 
York where the text was written to suit the 
paintings. A color layout incorporating the 
painting and text was then made by the 
agency’s staff artist. The layouts and paint- 
ings were then shipped to the company’s main 
office in Kalamazoo, where the directors made 
their final decision. Names of artists in the 
forefront of American painting are already 
included, while others are now under con- 
sideration for future health messages. Artists 
to date represented in the collection are: Karl 
Anderson, Julien Binford, Paul Lewis Clemens, 
Wilford S. Conrow, Gladys Rockmore Davis, 
Alexander James, Bernard Karfiol, Earl 
Kerkam, John Koch, Fletcher Martin, Waldo 
Peirce, Simka Simkhovitch, Miron Sokole and 
Margit Varga. 


Many of the paintings acquired have been 
widely seen in national exhibitions. The Waldo 
Peirce painting of his son Bill was one of the 
most highly praised paintings of a recent show 
of this colorful painter. The first of the series, 
it was used to illustrate the message on war 
injuries. It is one of the finest paintings of 
the Peirce twins, who are featured in the 
Waldo Peirce exhibition now current. The 
Alexander James painting Down to Earth, 
recently acquired for the collection, was 
adjudged by critics one of the finest pictures 
in a recent Rehn Gallery group show. The 
Paul Clemens painting won an award at a 
National Academy of Design exhibition, and 
the Julien Binford was reproduced in THE 
ArT Dicest from a Midtown Galleries Group 
exhibition. 


An examination of the other pictures in the 
collection shows an interesting variety from 
the forthright portraits by Karl Anderson 
and Wilford S. Conrow to the expressionistic 
handling of the Earl Kerkam and Miron 
Sokole paintings. The John Koch painting, 
Convalescent, was of course a natural for the 
series. It is a picture which has been seen in 
a number of shows, and impresses by its 
subtle handling both of color and subject. 
Both the Binford and Clemens paintings have 
that same subtle quality in color and mood. 
The Gladys Rockmore Davis painting is a 
penetrating character study of old age with 
the richness of color which has characterized 
the artist’s recent production. The background 
of Margit Varga’s painting, with its city 
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streets and scurrying figures, is interestingly 
lighted and furnishes an harmonious setting 
for the figure study. One is reminded of an 
excellent self-portrait by this artist included 
in a recent self-portrait exhibition. The two 
Karfiol canvases are excellent examples of the 
work of one of our leading American paint- 
ers. The sensitive, lyric quality characteristic 
of his work is particularly well expressed in 
the single figure (see page 10). Fletcher 
Martin’s canvas is an example of one phase 
of the expression of this painter who is also 
known for his more dynamic subjects. It 
beautifully expresses that lassitude which 
seems especially appropriate for its use here. 
Simka Simkhovitch is especially gifted as a 
portrayer of childhood (see cover reproduc- 
tion). This careful selection has enabled subtle 
handling of rather difficult subjects. 


The layout has been prepared with excellent 
taste and respect for the paintings by the Wil- 
liam Douglas McAdams advertising agency. 
The color work was done by the same en- 
gravers who were responsible for the highly 
successful book, Masterpieces of Painting 
from the National Gallery of Art. 

The appearance of the health messages in 
the popular magazines was but the beginning 
of this educational campaign. A book incor- 
porating the messages with the paintings re- 
produced in full color was published and 
mailed to every registered physician in Amer- 
ica. More than 100,000 books have gone out to 
every section of the country to be placed in 
doctors’ waiting rooms. This widens the bene- 
fits of the campaign but also has important 
advantages for the American artist. Few art 
books have appeared in this country with such 
faithful reproductions of contemporary Ameri- 
can painting. And it will reach an audience 
rarely equalled by any book of American 
painting. Thousands uninitiated before may be 
stimulated to visit art museums, or even start 
to build private collections of their own. Such 
a prospect is not as far-fetched as it seems. 
It has actually happened. 

The original paintings themselves have been 
assembled into an exhibition which the Mid- 
town Galleries is circulating nationally for The 
Upjohn Company. The itinerary for the 1945- 
1946 season is published elsewhere in this 
issue, and plans are now being worked out 
for the 1946-1947 season. The exhibition dur- 
ing the month of October at the Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery was an excellent example of the 
new audience for American pictures resulting 
from appearance of industrial organizations as 
patrons of art. Especially noted was the fact 
that the usual art enthusiasts were outnum- 
bered by members of the health and medical 
professions. Hospitals, schools, and medical 
societies co-operated in making the exhibition 
a success. Similar cooperation is being 
worked out in every city on the tour. 


Magazine insertions have been scheduled 
through 1946. As new paintings are acquired 
they will be reproduced in full color for future 
magazine use. The new paintings will then be 
shipped to the museum presenting the exhibi- 
tion at that time, and will be added to the 
traveling show. 

The goal of the majority of workers in the 
field of art has been to develop a greater ap- 
preciation of good art among the millions of 
Americans who never visit museums, see art 
exhibitions, read art columns or art maga- 
zines. Untold effort and energy have been 
expended by artists, galleries, art writers, 
museums, dealers, clubs and other art organ- 
izations to bring art to the masses. Some of 
the national periodicals have rendered yeoman 
service by introducing their readers to fine 
art. Life magazine, with its art features and 
war art correspondents, has been especially 





AsBove—Painting by Fletcher Martin 


BELow—Painting by Simka Simkhovitch 
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Asove—Painting by Karl Anderson 


BELow—Painting by Wilford S. Conrow 
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helpful, while other magazines, such as 
Esquire, Time, Fortune, News-Week, 
have contributed to a wider acceptance 
of the creative artist of today. 

An increasing trend towards the use 
of fine artists in advertising, possibly ac- 
celerated by the war, is an encouraging 
sign of the times. Some of the cam- 
paigns unfortunately have not added to 
the artists’ reputations, but campaigns 
like those of Capehart, Container Cor- 
poration of America, De Beers, U. S. 
Brewers and others have added to the 
increasing knowledge of the work of 
America’s leading artists—and made 
new friends for good art. Collections 
like the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
International Business Machines Co., 
and the Pepsi-Cola sponsored exhibitions 
are further instances of great industrial 
organizations entering the art field to 
the advantage of artists and art appre- 
ciation in this country. Also, the Ameri- 
can Artists Group, through its Christ- 
mas card series, has annually sent out 
reproductions of fine American art to 
addresses off the beaten track. All these 
contributions have been very helpful 
both to the artist and to the wider 
spread of art appreciation in this coun- 
try. But most important and most en- 
couraging is the fact that each step by 
industry in this direction seems to serve 
as an incentive for similar ventures on 
the part of big business. 

If we of the art press can be helpful 
in consolidating this interest of busi- 
ness in fine arts, the advantage to the 
American artist is obvious. In addition 
to bringing art to much wider audiences, 
this new interest is tending to provide 
that long sought for patronage to re- 
place those collectors who have disap- 
peared as a result of a changing 
economy. 


About the Artists 


A few vital statistics on the artists 
represented in the Upjohn collection re- 
veal them to be a typically American, if 
somewhat more mature group, the latter 
to be expected from the nature of the 
project. They are older than, say the 
artists contributing to cross-section col- 
lections, averaging 49 years. Just under 
15 percent are women (high), and just 
under 20 percent are foreign born (low, 
at this time). 

Karl Anderson, whose conventional 
portrait was one of Upjohn’s first pur- 
chases, was born 71 years ago in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. After studying at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and in Paris, he 
painted in Holland, Italy and Spain and 
exhibited in the Paris Salon. He started 
winning prizes in 1910 (silver medal, 
Carnegie Institute) and went on to the 
Lippincott prize, Pennsylvania (1915); 
first and second Altman prizes at the 
National Academy where he became an 
associate in 1913 and full academician 
in 1923; French gold medal at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and others. His 
work is in the permanent collections of 
the museums in Chicago, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Boston, Cleveland 
and Philadelphia. 

Julien Binford, 37, carved an enviable 
reputation for himself by painting the 
Negroes of his native Virginia, of which 
the best known is probably Razor Fight. 
He studied in France on a fellowship 
from 1932 to 1935, then settled on a 
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farm near Richmond. A mural done for 
a nearby Negro church which was paid 
for in farm produce is one of the Bin- 
ford legends. Life magazine took him 
away from his native habitat last year 
to paint “New York Harbor at War,” 
which constituted his last metropolitan 
exhibition. His work is owned by 11 
museums. His charming, French - born 
wife posed for the picture reproduced. 

Paul Clemens, now 34, started win- 
ning prizes ten years ago. He was born 
in Supérior, Wisconsin, and lived in 
Milwaukee for a time before he went 
to the West Coast where he won ac- 
claim for portraits of Hollywood notables 
who also bought his Renoiresque easel 
paintings. This portrait of his wife, un- 
der the title Ruth with Cat, won a 
Hallgarten prize at the National 
Academy a year and a half ago, re- 
ceived critical attention for “brilliant 
brushwork and delicate harmony of 
color.’ 

Wilford 8S. Conrow, born in South 
Orange, New Jersey, 65 years ago, com- 
mands four inches of fine type in Who’s 
Who in American Art, a good part of 
which is devoted to his official portraits 
of important people, hanging in mu- 
seums, universities, clubs and govern- 
ment offices. Bruce Rogers, the famous 
book and type designer, was the model 
for the Upjohn picture. During the first 
World War he served as Chief Instruc- 
tor of Camouflage for the Army, has 
long been National Secretary of the 
American Artists Professional League. 

Gladys Rockmore Davis, one of those 
rare native New Yorkers, is 44, was a 
highly successful commercial artist 
when she turned, with equal success 
to fine arts and easel painting ten years 
ago. She paints her children (Noel with 
Violin has won three popular prizes on 
the Portrait of America tour),. the bal- 
let, and last year became the only 
woman to be commissioned by Life as 
a war art correspondent when she was 
sent with her husband to record condi- 
tions in newly liberated Paris. 

Alexander James, 55-year-old son of 
pragmatist philosopher William James 
and nephew of the recently rediscovered 
novelist Henry James, has spent most 
of his life not too far from his birth- 
place, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Not 
without honor in his own community, 
his works are owned by the Boston and 
Fogg museums as well as the Metro- 
politan and other august institutions. 
Thoughtful, sensitive portraits of men 
—handyman or notable—constitute his 
best known work. 

Bernard Karfiol, born in Budapest of 
American parents, is the only one of 
the group whose work was included in 
the 1913 Armory Show. He was en- 
rolled in the National Academy at the 
age of 14, went on to study at the Julian 
Academy in Paris, exhibited at the 
Grand Salon in 1903-4, and since then 
has won most of the top awards in the 
country at one time or another, and had 
work purchased by most of the museums. 
Dark-eyed girls, portrayed with tender- 
ness and dignity, are among his most 
familiar subjects. 

Earl Kerkam, 55, came from Wash- 
ington, D. C., originally, quit profitable 
commercial work in 1928 to study in 
Paris, where he exhibited at the Salon 
d’Automne, Salon des Tuileries, receiv- 
ing high praise. His moody still lifes, 
and sadly poetic portraits that deal 
November 15, 1945 
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Asove—Painting by Earl Kerkam 


BELow—Looking Over Progressive Proofs at Wm. Douglas Mc- 
Adams Agency. Left to Right—Helen Haberman, Mr. McAdams 
(seated), Alan D. Gruskin, Gyo Fujikawa, Katherine Neill. 
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more with the inner than the outer man, 
are valued in collections of modern art, 
both public and private. 


John Koch, 36-year-old Toledoan, held 
his first one-man show in Detroit at the 
age of 15. After five years study abroad 
he returned to New York in 1933, where 
museum directors have come to buy his 
flower and figure paintings which stem 
soundly from the Delacroix-Renoir 
tradition. He is one of our best con- 
temporary painters of children. Con- 
valescent, shown here, was done on 
his farm in Vermont, where he spends 
summers with his musical wife. 

Fletcher Martin, 41, roved the coun- 
try as a lumberjack, farmer, prize- 
fighter, railroad worker and _ printer, 
roved the oceans as a sailor, didn’t start 
to paint until he was 23. Gaining his 
first recognition in Los Angeles, the 
Metropolitan, Museum of Modern Art 
and the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery now also own his work. He cov- 
ered the North African and Normandy 
campaigns as a Life artist, likes to 
paint action and sports pictures, and 
figures. 

Waldo Peirce, 61, the bearded giant 
from Maine, has afforded original copy 
for wit and raconteur since his Harvard 
days, been the subject of one book and 


FLETCHER MARTIN 


JOHN KocH 


EARL KERKAM 


innumerable magazine articles as a 
fabulous personality. His paintings be- 
long to ten museums, and last year he 


won the $2,500 first prize in Pepsi- 
Cola’s first Portrait of America com- 


SIMKA SIMKHOVITCH 
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petition with his delightful Maine Swim- 
ming Hole. 

Simka Simkhovitch, 52, was born and 
trained in Petrograd before it became 
Leningrad. He won the first prize given 
by the Soviet Government in 1918 for 
Russian Revolution, came to America 
in 1924. His work is in many American 
museums. The little girl on the cover 
is his daughter Sonya. 

Miron Sokole, 44, came from the 
Black Sea port of Odessa to the United 
States when he was 14, is largely self- 
taught, has traveled all over this coun- 
try and as far as Mexico for material 
for his paintings. He is represented in 
the private collections of Mrs. Juliana 
Force, Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., and 
others. The model for the picture shown 
here is the son of a farmer near Sokole’s 
home in New Canaan, Connecticut. 

Margit Varga, vivid, intelligent 37- 
year-old associate (art) editor of Life 
magazine, is another native New Yorker. 
She held her first one-man show eleven 
years ago, and has had several since, 
finding time to paint in spite of Life’s 
war art schedules. Much of this must 
have been accomplished summers and 
week-ends at her farm near Brewster, 
New York, although her greatest inter- 
est is in painting New York City. 


KARL ANDERSON 
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Upjohn Itinerary 


The following museum itinerary for 
the 1945-46 season has been an- 
nounced for the Upjohn Collection: 


November, Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, New York. 

December, Museum-of Fine Arts, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

January, Telfair Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Savannah, Georgia. 

February, High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

March, Dayton Art Institute, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

April, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

May, Davenport Municipal Art Gal- 
lery, Davenport, Iowa. 

June, Joslyn Memorial Society of 
Liberal Arts, Omaha, Nebraska. 

During August the exhibition will 
be shown at the Minnesota State 
Fair. 


Now It Can Be Told 


THE WORST KEPT SECRET in many a 
season is finally out, officially: the 
prizewinners in Pepsi Cola’s second 
Portrait of America competition. The 
following list should give most of those 
who were playing guessing games so 
avidly last spring, just after the prize 
jury met, the pleasantly smug sensa- 
tion of being pretty accurate so far as 
the nationally known artists are con- 
cerned: 


First prize of $2,500, to Paul Burlin 
for Soda Jerker. 

Second prize of $2,000, to Max Weber 
for Colonial Table. 

Third prize of $1,500, to Gregorio 
Prestopino for Morning Conference. 

Fourth prize of $1,000, to Mark To- 
bey for Sale. 

Fifth prize of $750, to Zoltan Sepeshy 
for Fisherman’s Morning. 

Fifteen $500 awards went to the fol- 
lowing: 

Ivan LeLorraine Albright for Where- 
fore Now Ariseth the Illusion of the 
Third Dimension. 

Ilse Bischoff for Harlem Lodge. 

Audrey Buller for Lucy. 

David Burliuk for Bowery. 

Fred Conway for St. Louis Station. 

Jon Corbino for Fog. 

Terence Duren for March First Move. 

Carl Gaertner for Station Road. 

Adams W. Garrett for Effigy. 

Doris Kunzie for The Farm. 

James Lechay for Pier at Rockport. 

Julian Levi for Beachcomber. 

Sgt. Oke Nordgren for Southern 
Town. 

Phil Paradise for March Wind. 

Lester Rondell for Practice. 


The exhibition, which opened to the 
public in the Mezzanine Gallery at 
Rockefeller Center on November 13, 
will be reviewed in the next issue of 
the Dicest, when it will be possible to 
comment on the revolutionary installa- 
tion of the 150 paintings. This promises 
to be even more controversial than the 
prizewinners. Out of the 20 awards, the 
following artists’ work has been chosen 
for reproduction on the 1946 Pepsi-Cola 
calendar: Rondell, Gaertner, Paradise, 
Nordgren, Duren, Lechay, Sepeshy, 
Kunzie, Weber, Corbino, Prestopino, and 
Conway. 
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Architectural Rendering of the New Metropolitan 


Order Out of Chaos Comes to the Met 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM CHURCH OSBORN 
and Director Francis Henry Taylor of 
the Metropolitan Museum announced at 
a luncheon tendered the press on No- 
vember 9th, plans for, in Mr. Taylor’s 
words: “lifting the face” of the Metro- 
politan. 

Ten million dollars will be expended 
in persuance of the Museum’s plans for 
renovation and expansion. Upon its 
completion, the Metropolitan will cover 
an area 25 to 30 per cent greater than 
that which it now occupies. However, 
there are no land encroachments in- 
volved, as ample provisions were made 
in the original grants and in arrange- 
ments with the Park Commission to 
cover fully this extension. 


It is hoped to have this project, which 
will require approximately 5 years to 
accomplish, well under way by the time 
the 75th Anniversary of the Museum is 
celebrated in 1947. Director Taylor 
hopes that the new arrangements with 
proper divisions and new entrances will 
dispel the present feeling of the public 
that: “They have to see the whole place 
in a Sunday afternoon.” 


An important feature to be incorpo- 
rated will be a special wing devoted to 
radio and television. It is eventually 
hoped to be able to broadcast exhibi- 
tions from the Museum in regular pro- 
grams much in the manner of the 
present Philharmonic concerts when 
television becomes widespread. 

The Whitney Museum, at present lo- 
cated on 8th Street in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, will occupy a wing of its own, the 
cost of its erection to be paid by the 


Whitney. Concerning this amalgama- 
tion Mr. Taylor stressed that: “The 
integrity of the Whitney Museum is to 
be maintained.” This should help al- 
lay the fears of those who thought 
that it would be merely swallowed up 
by the larger organization. 

An interesting sidelight on the Metro- 
politan’s collection, to which 1,000 ob- 
jects are added annually, is that if the 
collection were replacable it would cost 
between one-half and one billion dol- 
lars to do so. 


Albany's Own 


Albany is currently honoring her 
prominent 19th century painters with 
an exhibition titled “Albany Artists of 
the Past Century,” on view at the In- 
stitute of History and Art until De- 
cember 2. 

The earliest painting in the group is 
A. D. O. Bowere’s Steamboat Dock (c. 
1800), but it is the Hudson River School 
that dominates the show. Cole is repre- 
sented by Brock’s Monument and two 
studies of the grounds of the Van Rens- 
selaer Mansion in Albany which were 
commissioned by the children of the last 
Patroon, Stephen Van Rensselaer. Other 
work includes landscapes, portraits and 
genre paintings by Church, Inness, 
Boughton, Hart, Durand, Elliott, Van- 
derlyn, Martin and Ames. Important 
visitors of the period, Charles W. Peale, 
Waldo and John Thomas Peale are also 
represented. The exhibition, which is 
based on the Institute’s collection, is a 
prideful reminder of the art activity of 
the region. 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Waldo Peirce by George Bellows 


Some of the Greatness That Was Bellows 


MorE THAN A FEW PEOPLE will go all 
the way out on that limb, and proclaim 
George Bellows America’s’ greatest 
painter. And for those who are lament- 
ing the fact that the big Bellows show 
scheduled for the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago this winter will not be passed on 
to New York, H. V. Allison is offering 
something a good deal better than a 
consolation prize at his galleries. The 
eleven paintings which Mr. Allison is 
exhibiting until mid-December form, I 
think, the best and most varied of the 
four intimate shows of Bellows’ work 
that he has presented in the last five 
years. These canvases cover almost all 
of the artist’s productive painting 
career, being dated from 1907 to 1922, 
and with the exception of the sports 
subjects, are representative of his major 
creative phases. Quite a number of 
them haven’t been seen since the large 
memorial exhibition at the Metropolitan 
in 1925. 

The dramatic Pennsylvania Excava- 
tion, painted only one year after Bel- 
lows opened his studio in New York 
in 1906, pre-dates the famous Stag 
at Sharkey’s and 42 Kids by only a 
few months. It would have done credit 
to the mature Courbet, although the 
vigorous arrested gesture of the figure 
bearing down on his spade in the fore- 
ground amounts to a Bellows signature. 

Next in chronology are four Mon- 
hegan subjects. Drama, again, is the 
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key to The Sea, wherein a wave breaks 
white over a malignant black rock, ed- 
dies in pale, frothy pools around and 
behind it. The Fisherman here shown 
served as a sketch for the large canvas 
by the same title now in the Payson 
collection. It is interesting to note how 
much the composition of the latter (not 
shown) was improved by eliminating a 
large portion of the rocky foreground 
that appears in the sketch. 

There are at least a hundred swarm- 
ing, squirming kids in various stages of 
dress and undress in the large River- 
front, which won the Gold Medal at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition in 1915. Al- 
though every one of them is an amaz- 
ing action figure study, they fall into 
the large pattern of the composition 
with what seems to be the greatest of 
ease. Nine years later Bellows made 
this into thé well-known lithograph of 
the same title. 

Cattle and Meadow Hills, not shown 
in New York since 1917, is an excellent 
selection for demonstrating the artist’s 
talents as a colorist. The blending here 
of pale pinks and muted purples, bril- 
liant blues, greens and yellows is answer 
enough to those who consider Bellows 
primarily as a black and white artist. 

Two magnificent portraits are in- 
cluded, one the epitome of dynamic mas- 
culine vigor, the other of fragile, 
feminine old age. An outsized Waldo 
Peirce, exuding the equally famous out- 
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sized personality, has the flavor of a 
Frans Hals. The tremedously strong 
hands are those of an artist, and, al- 
though Peirce has greyed and thinned 
down in the intervening quarter of a 
century, the expression of the eyes and 
face remain the same. It was last shown 
in the 1932 Venice International, at 
which time it Was reproduced on the 
cover of the Dicest. Mrs. T. in Cream 
Silk was painted from sketches two years 
after Bellows had painted the same 
subject in wine silk. Obviously, he fig- 
ured that she would have aged consider- 
ably during that period at her time of 
life, portrayed the essence of aristo- 
cratic age, composed and dignified, with 
delicate gloved hands framed in lace. 

Two late landscapes, done near 
Woodstock in the 20s, complete the 
show and represent still another facet 
of Bellows’ versatility—gentle charm. It 
is difficult to comprehend the complete 
fulfillment of expression that this artist 
accomplished in less than 19 years of 
painting, and as useless to speculate on 
what he would have given us had he 
lived longer. 

A number of these paintings will be 
included in the Chicago showing. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


By Any Other Brush 


WALT KUHN has laid aside the grease- 
paint of the circus clown and now em- 
ploys his brush in the depiction of trees. 
Kuhn, who delved so deeply into the 
heart of his fellow man and produced 
profound and penetrating portrait stud- 
ies, has not seen as far into this sub- 
ject- matter. This does not mean that 
these are not competent landscape 
studies. As the product of another’s 
brush, from whom we have not come 
to expect such a high standard of self 
imposed quality, these would be accept- 
able canvases. But unfortunately, they 
could have been produced by almost any 
technically proficient but unimaginative 
landscapist. 

William Shakespeare found . ; 
“Sermons in stones, books in brooks,” 
but Mr. Kuhn seems not to have gone 
much further than the grassy green of 
the foliage and the rough bark of his 
trees. This reviewer sincerely hopes the 
artist either probes deeper in his pres- 
ent field or returns to the source of his 
triumphs. Until Dec. 1—BEN WOLF. 


The Artist’s Choice 


They knew how to pick them in the 
exhibition “Our Artists’ Choice,” cur- 
rently at the New Age Gallery. 

Herman Brockdorff’s selection, Castle 
No, 2 is interesting in design and mood, 
and one of his first steps away from the 
colder realism of his former work. Nova 
shows three wood sculptures titled in 
romantic sequence: Contemplation, 
Lovers and Reverie. The sensitively 
painted nude, Jeanne, by Helen Ratkai 
is more rewarding than her later paint- 
ing, Girl with Flowers. Reminiscent of 
Times Square is the watercolor, Traffic 
Jam, by Esteban Soriano, with countless 
pedestrian heads superimposed on’ the 
barely discernable autos. 

Works by the sponsoring artists in- 
clude George Constant’s pensive water- 
color-drawing, Young Girl; the dramatic 
gouache, Rocks and Sea by Liberte; and 
Julian Levi's small gouache-——J. C. 
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League Honors 
Anne Goldthwaite 


A MERITED RECOGNITION is the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, drawings and prints 
by the late Anne Goldthwaite, at the 
Art Students League. Many aspects of 
the artist’s oewvre appear: the ability 
with a few sketchy lines and occasional 
touches of color to impart vitality to a 
slight subject; the contrasted power of 
the figure pieces with their solidity of 
carefully-modelled forms and simpli- 
fied, plastic designs. In all the work, 
one feels that it was carried out with 
no compulsion but that of expressing 
highly individual conceptions in a per- 
sonal idiom. 

The flower canvases with their lush 
richness of textures and concentration 
of design; the figure subjects such as 
Negress in its easy grace of posture; 
the charm of Young Girl Dressing, its 
fluent rhythms enhanced by appropri- 
ate color in decor and costume, or the 
poignant group of the mother and chil- 
dren skillfully arranged to emphasize 
both the physical dependence of the 
children and the brooding devotion of 
the mother are outstanding examples 
of Miss Goldthwaite’s work. 

Yet it is the Southern scenes that 
appeal most strongly; the sandy 
stretches of landscape set off by scrub 
pines and palmettoes, the shambling 
carts drawn by lank mules—did one 
ever appreciate the mule as a subject 
with such understanding of these hy- 
brid animals as this artist?—or the 
Negro laborers so completely one with 
their surroundings. One of the most ef- 
fective canvases is Street Scene. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Foreworded Is Forewarned 


“Indeed, at this stage of its develop- 
ment Seliger’s art might be defined as 
an apotheosis of viscera, contrapuntally 
punctuated with the image of the phal- 
lus.” Thus spake Jon Stroup, Town and 
Country art critic, in his catalog fore- 
word to Charles Seliger’s paintings and 
drawings at Art of this Century 
through Nov. 17. If you like your sym- 
bols tossed together amid jumbled vis- 
ceras this show is for you. Outstanding 
among the carefully painted exhibits is 
Don Quixote, that favored theme for 
painters of similar ilk despite the fact 
that art like this is one lost cause the 
classic gentleman would not have 
bothered with. 

Also at the same gallery is a first 
showing by Paul Wilton. Here too the 
catalog foreword, written by Frank 
Crowninshield, is not much help. Wilton, 
who applies no titles to his pictures, is 
described as an artist “not only self- 
taught but self-inspired.” Wilton’s work 
is more decorative than his co-exhibitor’s 
and deals with complex weaving of 
color patterns, from which feminine 
heads are apt to peer.—J. K. R. 

For Women Artists 


The National Association of Women 
Artists announces that the annual fall 
meeting of the membership jury to pass 
on the work of applicants for member- 
ship will be held Thursday, December 6, 
at the Argent Galleries. For additional 
information write Miss Josephine 
Droege, Executive Secretary, c/o Ar- 
gent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Gemini at Bath (1930): WaALpo PEIRCE 


Philoprogenitive Waldo Peirce’s Progeny 


IT WOULD TAKE a misanthropic 
Scrooge indeed not to respond to Waldo 
Peirce’s natural history of his three 
children’s progression from cradle to 
adolescence, now on view at the Mid- 
town Gallery. It is difficult for this re- 
viewer to employ a detached critical 
eye in the face of this delightful and 
human progression. Yes . . . paint qual- 
ity, a rich knowledge of color, and an 
uncanny sense of composition are to be 
found. But these are not the qualities 
that distinguish these works. They are 
motivated by a warm humanity, call it 
joie de vivre, or what you will. It ra- 
diates from each of the pictures and 
more than brushwork or any technical 
consideration makes for their success. 

Chronologically speaking, we first 
meet Peirce’s twin boys as infants re- 
ceiving a bath in Gemini At Bath 
(1930). Facile line not quite as inte- 
grated as it was to appear in his later 
canvases lashes through the highly im- 


The Pipe Bearers (1932): WALDO PEIRCE 





pressionistic work, giving it almost a 
Matisse quality. The Pipe Bearers 
(1932) displays the twins framed in a 
doorway, playing what appears a pre- 
carious game (at least for the pipes). 
Before we go any further, for the sake 
of the record, the twins are named Mike 
and Bill respectively. 

Little Anna first appears on the 
scene in The Bowmen of Hatchet Mt. 
(1936), where she is shown, oblivious 
of her brothers’ archery contest, in 
heated pursuit of the family dog. 
Father Waldo celebrated her third 
birthday (1937) by painting Anna Ga- 
brielle’s portrait. The family is seen as 
a group in Cider Press (1939), which 
canvas incidentally incorporates a mag- 
nificently brushed apple tree. Mike has 
grown up and is a young man of 15 
when we again see him at the helm of 
his sailboat in Mike and the Chart 
(1945). 

One of the best known of the can- 
vases included is Haircut by the Sea in 
the collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and remains one of the painter’s 
finest efforts. War Babies (1944), re- 
viewed by this writer last season, holds 
up upon a second seeing and shows 
the now white headed artist surrounded 
by children, for whom his love is not 
confined to his own family, Yes . . . I 
enjoyed the show and so will you. Until 
December 1.—BEN WOLF. 


Lorillard Wolfe Club 


The early American paintings former- 
ly to be seen on the fifth floor of Wana- 
makers have gracefully taken a back 
seat and given over their wall space to 
a sprightly group of landscape and 
flower paintings by members of the 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Club. 

Particularly appealing are Street in 
Rockport, a flatly painted landscape 
by Nell Witters, the watercolor landscape 
by Maria Lampassona and an impres- 
sionistic pastel, Snow Storm, by Car- 
rie Scott.—J.C. 
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Honoré Daumier started out as a sculptor, turned to painting and later became 
one of the greatest draughtsmen and satirists of all times. Above is reproduced 
Gratis Performance, one of his oils loaned by Abris Silberman, to round out the 
large exhibition, Daumier: Illustrator and Caricaturist, at the Providence Museum 
of Art through December 2. Included in the exhibition is the most complete col- 
lection ever assembled in this country of books illustrated by Daumier wood- 
engravings; a set of La Caricature, the magazine which published Daumier’s 
political cartoons under the Louis-Philippe regime until a press law forced him to 
turn to social satire; lithographs from the daily newspaper, Le Charivari, mostly 
loaned by Philip Hofer, curator of prints and graphic arts for the Harvard College 
Library, as well as several oils and drawings borrowed from dealers and private 
collectors. Together they form one of the nation’s most important current shows. 


Primitives by Clara Sitney—Factory Refugee 


Way DOWN in the Village on Green- 
wich Avenue’s RoKo Gallery another 
primitive painter seems ready _ to 
emerge from obscurity. She is Clara 
Sitney, a factory worker in the same 
garment industry from which Morris 
Hirshfield escaped. Whether Miss Sit- 
ney’s work will also find an astonished 
way to the Museum of Modern Art is 
of course unknown, but that it is more 
worthy of mention than the scores of 
pictures produced by more _loudly- 
heralded innocents is obvious. 

Born in Russia, Miss Sitney arrived in 
the United States a few decades ago. 
She is described as self-taught and 
surely the works on display refute any 
claim to professionalism. What makes 
her best paintings outstanding is her 
firm grasp of design and color, which 
is applied unwaveringly and without 
hesitant departures into cuteness. Sky- 
scrapers is probably the best work in 
the show and is well fused in pattern 
and color, Central Park in Winter runs 
a close second, with interwoven ara- 
besques of tree tops contrasting with 
the severe lines of distant buildings. 

Other pictures which reveal unex- 
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pected strength and originality of con- 
cept are Midmanhattan Landscape, a 
view from her factory window set down 
with the same uncompromising auster- 
ity; Brighton Beach, brilliant in color 
and unique in a design where beach and 
shore are divided vertically down the 
center, and Still Life. 
JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Ralph Rosenborg Show 


New oils by Ralph Rosenborg are 
currently on exhibition at the Pina- 
cotheca in New York. Pigment coupled 
with an unusual color sense and a 
knowledge of balance save these works 
from failure. Viewing the work, one 
wonders why the artist has contented 
himself by remaining in a never-never 
land of his creation. His is a world that 
seems bounded by dead-end streets and 
has but slight reference to life, plastic 
or otherwise. He could say more if he 
would. 

Elementals well organizes space as 
does Young Tree. Good and Evil is re- 
membered for its curious off - greys. 
Through November.—B. W. 


Helion’s “Return” 


THE WORK OF JEAN HELION has been 
a prime subject for discussion since his 
controversial exhibition held two sea- 
sons ago at the Rosenberg Galleries in 
New York. The war had a profound ef- 
fect upon this former exponent of the 
abstract, as well it might have. Anyone 
who has read his thoughtful book re- 
lating his experiences after France fell 
should understand his desire to “re- 
turn to life.” And yet few seem to have 
understood and his “return” was greet- 
ed by disapproval from several critical 
sources. His work had taken on a pos- 
ter-esque quality plus an ultra simpli- 
fication hard for many to follow. 

A new exhibition at Rosenberg Gal- 
leries, composed of drawings and wa- 
tercolors covering the last ten years, 
traces the artist’s development through 
that period and throws interesting side- 
lights on his present destination. The 
most vehement detractors of Helion 
will have difficulty denying that he is 
a superb draughtsman after viewing 
this work. To this reviewer it conclu- 
sively demonstrates his control and 
mastery over line and explains in great 
measure his conclusions: 

Among these exhibits, Les Prome- 
neurs is notable for its mature organi- 
zation, while a gouache titled Lecteur 
Couche is outstanding for its fluid 
movement. Figure Debout is highly 
plastic. Tuyaux De Poele brilliantly ex- 
ploits line, and Fille Aux Pieds Dans 
L’Eau has that rarest of qualities— 
though small in actual physical pro- 
portions, the visitor will probably re- 
member this last mentioned picture as 
being far larger than it actually is, 
for here, the artist has achieved real 
monumentality. 

This writer does not desire new direc- 
tions in Helion’s work, but rather waits 
for fuller development along his chosen 
path. Exhibition to continue through 
November 24.—BEN WOLF. 


Antonin Pelc Debut 


After showing a few earlier pictures 
by the Czechoslovakian-New York 
painter, Antonin Pelc, in group shows 
last season by way of introduction, the 
Feig] Galleries have now put on a solo 
exhibition of his work, on view through 
Nov. 24. Unfortunately the large show- 
ing is somewhat of a disappointment, 
for little more has been learned from 
seeing 20 paintings instead of two or 
three. 

The ease of manner in which good 
color is oddly combined, the casual 
rhythmic drawing effects and good taste 
employed still pleases, but many pic- 
tures seem only variations on a slender 
theme. The series of paintings of Spahis, 
Morrocan soldiers in the French Army 
who apparently share the same aloof- 
ness with the camels they are often 
painted beside, are well done but present 
no varied explorations. Some of the 
newer works, which deal with New York 
genre, strike a different, brasher note, 
using primary color and tighter com- 
position. Although these are less 
French in approach, they are not yet 
fixed in new concept. Among the paint- 
ings we liked best are the sophisticated 
Still Life with Williamsburg Bridge 
(1945) and the luminous earlier paint- 
ing, Boy with Rooster.—J. K. R. 
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The painting by WALDO PEIRCE of his son Bill is used 


in Upjohn message on war injuries with title, “Do you 


ever think of him in uniform?” 





Painting by PAUL CLEMENS, which won a 
National Academy prize, is used for 


message giving menopause advice. 


GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS’ painting of a pleasant 


old lady of 80 is used to illustrate message on 


problems of the elderly. 





Painting by JULIEN BINFORD is used 


to illustrate Upjohn health message 
on pregnancy. “The 266 greatest 
days of her life”. 


Painting by JOHN KOCH is used 
in message on rheumatic fever, 
“Have you ever seen a child 
with a crippled heart?” 





ALEXANDER JAMES’ painting Down to Earth dramatizes 


subject of skin trouble in women and men. 














Goodwill to Men 


A LITTLE OVER A DECADE AGO, the fledg- 
ling American Artists Group sent a se- 
lection of reproductions of 99 etchings, 
woodcuts and lithographs by leading 
contemporary artists to 30 stores 
throughout the country for sale as 
Christmas cards. Most of these mer- 
chants regarded the display as strictly 
a prestige stunt. At that time greeting 
cards, which were once designed by 
Winslow Homer, J. Alden Weir, Thomas 
Moran and their equals, had fallen to an 
all-time low of tinsel and trash—once 
described by Life magazine as “$30,000- 
000 worth of goodwill and 2c worth of 
modern art.” 

This year some 2,000 of the best 
stores in the country clamored for their 
share of the 300-odd American Artists 
Group subjects, most of them in full and 
faithful color, as sound and sought after 
merchandise. The customers, once timid 
because they “didn’t know anything 
about art,” have developed strong pref- 
erences, and more than one original 
painting has been sold to a new collec- 
tor who fell under its spell in a Christ- 
mas card reproduction. 

Two years ago war, religious themes 
and an odd combination of the two were 
dominant subjects. Production problems 
being what they are, work was started 
on this year’s group last January— 
many months before the V days—but 
artists’ prescience and probably some 
wishful thinking were at work, Even the 
artists in the armed forces turned in 
peaceful themes. 


This season sees the addition of work 
by Karfiol, McFee, H. V. Poor, Speicher, 
and Esther Williams to the group’s al- 
ready impressive list of contributing 
artists. Admirers of the late Hendrick 
Willem Van Loon will be pleased that 
he sent in one of his characteristic col- 
ored drawings just before his death, 
with the note “How will this do? It is 
simple and tells the story.’”’ That was 
the last message to the Group from a 
man who had done much to popularize 
art.—J. G. 


Bessie Lasky 


Paintings and illustrations by Bessie 
Lasky are currently on view at the 
Bonestell Gallery in New York. Among 
the easel pictures the artist seems most 
at home with floral studies, as evidenced 
in a well composed Autumn Glory with 
its glowing yellows and russets. 

Color is sensitively felt in most of 
the exhibits, finding its most subtle ex- 
pression in the artist’s illustrations for 
The Path of Vision recently published. 
In these works Mrs. Lasky shows a 
mystic dream-like approach well suited 
to her temperament. In this series 
Fulfillment and Meditation are partic- 
ularly noted.—B. W. 


Faculty Introduction 


The new School for Art Studies, which 
opened late last month under the direc- 
tion of Maurice Glickman, is featuring 
an exhibition of the work of its teach- 
ing faculty and guest lecturers in the 
school’s gallery. Sculpture by director 
Glickman; paintings by teachers Julian 
Levi and Argot Stenbery, and by lec- 
turers Citron, Hy Cohen, Evergood and 
George Picken make up the show. 
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Victory: WILLIAM ZoRACH 


This Is Their Best 


THE APPEAL of the annual exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture by the art- 
ists of the Downtown Gallery, does not 
lie so much in the fact that all the 
works shown are new, as in the ines- 
capable impression that these artists 
have, for the most part, looked inward 
for deeper conceptions and have discov- 
ered means, on their own terms of ar- 
tistic expression, to express this added 
significance. It is not a case of their 
pulling themselves up by their boot- 
straps to produce novelties, but rather 
of finding ideas of more profound im- 
port and resources to develop them. 

The piece de resistance, if there is 
such an item in a grouping of many 
excellences, is the marble sculpture, 
Victory, by William Zorach. It is as 
thoroughly a symbol of triumph as the 
celebrated Nike of Samothrace. It at- 
attains its majestic power through the 
most simplified treatment. The planes, 
flowing gently, are defined with grace- 
ful contours, but there is no frittering 
detail to militate against the stark 
monumentality of the nude torso, while 
the refinement of the carving of sur- 
faces invests the whole figure with a 
sort of evanescence of beauty. 

Karl Zerbe deserts his gay, decora- 
tive subjects in King and Queen, a 
caustic satire in the maudlin, wrinkled, 
effete faces heightened by the glowing 
beauty of the costumes. A large water- 
color by David Fredenthal, Bread, has 
an epic grandeur in the form emerg- 
ing from voluminous folds of drapery 


and seizing on a crust of bread, It is 
rare to find a watercolor conveying 
such a sense of solidity and strength— 
and this from a critic who has always 
deprecated large watercolors. 

Julian Levi’s Lobsterman follows up 
a lead that he has recently indicated in 
its vividness of contrasting color and 
simplicity of compact design. One may 
miss the ethereal light and color of his 
previous work, but concede that the 
artist has gained in authority. 

An outstanding item is Pensonniare, 
by Jack Levine, an epitome of futility 
not only in the man’s face, but in his 
whole bodily gesture. Its fluent brush- 
ing and careful definition of form de- 
part from this artist’s usual heavy im- 
pasto in vehement hues. 

Commendation must be made of Hor- 
ace Pippin’s Victorian Interior, in which 
his continued growth in formal design 
and his ever-engaging conceptions are 
revealed. George L. K. Morris’ Pitts- 
field, Mass., in its diversity of color and 
intricate, yet controlled design is note- 
worthy. Charles Sheeler contributes 
Boneyard, bits of discarded machinery 
against a warm background, illustrat- 
ing the gift of an artist to say much 
with little. Jacob Lawrence’s Anchor 
on Cart, in vehemently contrasted color 
and sharp acuity of design; Stormy 
Weather, by Louis Guglielmi, figures sil- 
houetted against unexpected, yet felicit- 
ous color patterns; Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 
Thinking Ahead, a small canvas of a 
girl’s head, expressing a remarkable 
cepth of inner life are other items that 
must be commended. 

A late canvas by William Harnett, 
The Enchanted Flute, is pure delight. 
In addition to the work of the twenty- 
six artists, a large collection of Amer- 
ican folk art is included in the ex- 
hibition. (Until Dec. 1.) 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Shayn Aquarelles 


WATERCOLORS BY JOHN SHAYN, now on 
view at the Arthur U. Newton Galler- 
ies, possess the vividness of effect and 
variety of color which marked his 
previous work, but also show greater 
power of concentration as well as more 
solidity of forms. 

In a large showing—twenty-five pic- 
tures—a few may be chosen to sug- 
gest the character of the work. They 
are with two exceptions, landscapes 
with figures, in which frequently a 
house or a towering tree calls the flow- 
ing rhythms to a focal point. Road to 
Golf Course in lush summer foliage, its 
curving road and spreading tree lead- 
ing the eye to the sheltered building, 
is carried out with careful definition 
of contours and excellent relations of 
forms. Red Shack, the building leaning 
back from the water, its time-weath- 
ered hues contrasted with vivid greens; 
Boats for Hire, the long pointed shapes 
drawn up on the shore contrasted with 
the soft fluidity of the lapping water 
and the environing greenery are suc- 
cessfully executed. Back of the Lodge, 
is another well-developed subject that 
escapes mere description through im- 
aginative presentation. 

The artist has made a decided stride 
ahead in the present exhibition, the 
sort of progress that holds promise 
of still greater accomplishment. 
(To Dec. 8.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Arabs Resting: 


EUGENE DELAcROIx (Lent by Cleveland Museum) 


Brooklyn Presents: 
400 Years of Landscape 


THE EXHIBITION ENTITLED LANDSCAPE, at 
the Brooklyn Museum ranges through 400 
years from 14th century European paint- 
ings down to contemporary American work. 
It contains a truly magnificent array of 
items, drawn from many sources. The 
choice appears to be predominantly figures 
in landscape, rather than “pure landscape.” 

In the early work this selection is, of 
course, necessitated by the fact that 
mediaeval and many Renaissance artists 
were concerned with religious subjects in 
which landscape only served as a decor. 
Moreover, the world of nature was felt, as 
Professor Hitchcock suggests in his fore- 
word, by the early painters to be hostile to 
man, even defiant of God’s control. So we 
have the symbolic representation of natural 
forms in harshness and aridity in the paint- 
ings of Giovanni di Paolo and Sassetta, 
shown here. 

Yet long before landscape was an end 
and aim in itself, artists had discovered 
the beauty of the world about them, al- 
though obliged to use these scenes as 
decor—one recalls the exquisite glimpses 
of scenery in Ghirlandajo’s Santa Fina 
series; the majesty of Piero della Fran- 
cesco’s formalized. landscapes; Leonardo’s 
probing into geological theories in his 
Virgin of the Rocks, when anything but 
the story of creation as set forth in 
Genesis was banned by the Church. Yet 
when the Renaissance eagerly accepted 
the classic theory of man’s importance in 
the universe, figures continued to be the 
important compgnents of painting, no mat- 
ter in what splendor of landscape they 
were integrated. 

The Northern Schools seem to have been 
the first to reveal delight in nature for 
itself, although these artists usually tucked 
in some figures to conform to the prevalent 
ideas of their day. Joachim Patinir’s 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt, in- 
cluded here, with its strangely carved out 
mountains and flashing blue streams, or 
the later and somewhat Italianate Segher’s 
work indicate the path that the 17th cen- 
tury Jacob van Ruisdael and Meindert 
Hobbema were to follow in their powerful 
notations of carefully - observed natural 
forms that echo their love for and sensi- 
tive appreciation of landscape. 

In the 17th century in France, there are 
the tremendous panoramas of Claude Lor- 
rain, which however artificial their themes, 
reflect that patient, intensive study of na- 
ture that his famous note book evidences. 
His Dance by the Waterside, one of the 
impressive pieces of the showing, is notable 
not alone for its majestic conception, but 
also for the intimate knowledge of nature 
in the opulent landscape. 

In 18th-century. England there are, of 
course, John Crome, Gainsborough, Con- 
stable, whose memorable paintings of their 
countryside are among the glories of 
British art, such as Gainsborough’s The 
Market Cart, or Constable’s The Bridge 
Farm, included here. In the 19th century, 
we find American artists as much absorbed 
in landscape painting, as they were former- 
ly in the English tradition of portraiture. 
It is good to come upon the work of one of 
our finest landscape painters, John Fred- 
erick Kensett; a glamorous canvas by the 
little-known, Regis Gignoux; a satisfying 
example of Blakelock’s high point of ex- 
pression. 

Later works include various Schools in 
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differing idioms of artistic expression; ar- 
resting canvases by Chaim Soutine, Joan 
Miro, Eilshemius, Max Weber, while the 
very starkness and simplified presentment 
of Andrew Wyeth’s Winter Fields pos- 
sesses an immediacy of striking impression. 
Klee’s Villa and Barracks, like an aerial 
map of landscape, and Yves Tanguy’s 
Projet pour un Nuage, in its extensions of 
forms into illimitable space, may suggest 
new fields of landscape work not yet ex- 
ploited. 


If one could choose in this lavish out- 
pouring of riches special items of delight, 
they might be Belotto’s View of Pirnau; 
Cézanne’s famous La Montagne Sainte- 
Victoire; Magnasco’s baroque, The Cast- 
aways; Corot’s View of Rome; Renoir’s 
Vue de la Baie de Naples; Domenico Feti’s 
Parable of the Sower; Rousseau’s Storm in 
the Jungle. Yet how many entrancing 
pieces would still deserve comment. (On 
exhibition through January 1.) 

—lMARGARET BREUNING. 
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Pennsylvania ‘‘Reconverts”’ , 

Good news for those artists who in pre- 
war days made it a yearly habit to submit 
work to the Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
comes to the DIGEST as we go to press. 
Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., secretary of the 
Academy, announces that the war-time 
restrictions that made it necessary for 
the exhibition to abandon its former open 
juried system have now been relaxed, mak- 
ing reconversion possible. As in years 
past, approximately $6,700 will be avail- 
able to competing artists in prize money 
and in purchase awards for the Academy’s 
permanent collection. 


Mr. Fraser estimates that about 50% 
of the exhibition will consist of invited 
work by established artists, leaving a re- 
maining 50% open for free competifion by 
new talent. Morris Kantor will serve as 
chairman of the painting jury and Heinz 
Warneke as chairman of the sculpture 
jury. Those wishing to submit their work 
should write to the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Aris, Broad and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. This is the first such 
“reconversion” to be announced among 
the national exhibitions since the war’s ABOvE——-Wooded Landscape With Watermill: MEINDERT HOBBEMA 
end, and it is to be hoped that it will set ; 
the pace for similar action in other sections. ° BELOow-——La Perspective: WATTEAU. In Boston Exhibition 
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1,000 Years of Landscape 


In 1000 Years of Landscape: East 
and West, the Boston Museum has 
pulled out all the stops. Based on its 
own fine permanent collection and 
bolstered by many important loans, 
the exhibition includes poetic Chi- 
nese scroll paintings dating from the 
10th century; Japanese scroll paint- 
ings and prints from the 15th cen- 
tury; Indian and Persian paintings 
from the 15th century; Western 
paintings and drawings from the 15th 
and prints from the 16th century 
through the Post Impressionists. 
Among the famous loans are El Gre- 
co’s View of Toledo, from the Metro- 
politan, and Gainsborough’s Harvest 
Wagon from the Art Gallery in To- 
ronto. This definitive survey of a 
subject in many media will be on 
view until December 8. See reproduc- 
tions of three outstanding exhibits, 
Dutch, French and Indian, at left. 
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Vanished Glory: Hitp—E B. KAyn 


Hilde Kayn, Romanticist, Exhibits 


HILDE B. KAyNn, whose paintings have 
received awards and elicited admira- 
tion when included in large exhibitions, 
is holding her first one-man show at 
the Milch Galleries. The canvases of 
this exhibition confirm the impression 
of the single examples previously seen, 
that is, of the artist’s gift of organiza- 
tion not alone of figures in landscape, 
but of color pattern executed in a rich, 
personal palette. 

Many of these themes are turbulent, 
shot through with emotional intensity 
and agitated movement, yet the artist’s 
power of synthesis keeps the thrusting, 
swaying figures in unified coherence; 
the rippling brush strokes subdue the 
whole composition to harmony. An out- 
standing example is Injustice, with peo- 
ple huddled at the foot of a ladder 
and partly ascending it to rescue the 
form of a man recently hanged. What 
might have been a bit of pure theatre 
becomes deep human drama, its emo- 
tional keynote heightened by superb 
and appropriately applied color in a 
triumph of plastic design. 

Vanished Glory is, perhaps, the high 
point of the showing. It depicts broken 
columns and impressive architectural 
ruins with clinging figures groping 
about them, set against a dazzling lu- 
minosity which defines, rather than dis- 
solves them. The orchestration of color 
and the skillful breaking of light ‘planes 
produces an immediacy of splendor cog- 
nate with the theme. 

In another mood is A Little Fun, a 
circle of dancing women with flutter- 
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ing skirts and rhythmic flow of gestures. 
Or the charming Picnic, a colorful little 
group informally seated at the foot of 
a towering cliff, a provocative contrast 
between the gay figures and the majes- 
tic natural forms environing them. 
(Until Dec. 12.) 
-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Remembering Glackens 


The Seventh Annual Memorial Ex- 
hibition of the paintings and drawings 
of the late William Glackens may be 
viewed at Mrs. Glackens’ home 10 West 
9th Street in Manhattan’s Greenwich 
Village through December 2nd. New 
York genre keynotes a show that well 
represents the artist’s career. 

Tugboats in New York Harbor is par- 
ticularly remembered and displays a 
broad impressionistic approach, as does 
Descending from the Bus. The later can- 
vas is already something of a historical 
piece as the result of the everchanging 
fashions in feminine hats. A charming 
view of Washington Square South pic- 
tures the famous row of red brick stu- 
dios once dubbed “Genius Row” and, ac- 
cording to rumor, soon to be torn down 
to make way for a modern apartment 
building. The Boys with Sled—Washing- 
ton Square is a small moody sketch, suc- 
cessfully conveying the feeling of melt- 
ing slush. 

Not to be overlooked is a dramatic 
low keyed Big Rock—Central Park and 
a late Renoiresque Study for Artist’s 
Wife and Son.—BeEN WOLF. 


Chapin Reviewed 


EXACTLY TEN YEARS ago today the ART 
DIGEsT reviewed an exhibition of paint- 
ings by James Chapin at the Rehn Gal- 
leries. Then five years had _ elapsed 
since the artist’s last showing, just as 
another five year absence from the art 
rialto marks Chapin’s current large ex- 
hibition at the Associated American Art- 
ists Galleries (through December 1). 

Comparisons, like generalizations, are 
apt to throw a reviewer into the quick- 
sand of criticism; but similarities be- 
tween these shows are too striking to be 
ignored. Various changes in subject 
matter and style, noted by the DIcEsT in 
1935, might with few exceptions, be 
written today. 

Gone from the earlier show were 
famed studies of the Marvin family, 
farmers, and American’ sporting scénes, 
indicating newer and predominating in- 
terest in portraits and figure subjects. 
In the current showing, also, people oc- 
cupy most the canvases previewed, 
while all the works on display repre- 
sent renewed and thoughtful interest 
in painting. Chapin, whose series of 
paintings commissioned by the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Comrany have been na- 
tionally viewed and discussed, seems to 
have examined his art once again and, 
like other serious, constantly developing 
artists, has sought refreshment and un- 
derstanding in studio painting. 

Along with probing approach, comes 
an interest in simple subjects solidly 
executed however on large canvas. In 
this vein are a seated Mother and Son, 
painted in light, textured pigment so 
that the figures seem viewed through 
a dreamy filter; Woman Holding Her 
Child, darger and notable for dignity of 
pose and mood and Dance Gesture, a 
straight studio nude, awkwardly posed. 
Portraits displayed include the large, 
carefully designed Portrait of the Art- 
ist’s Wife; and Young Girl, a fine por- 
trait of a plain girl, and the honest 
likeness of Mrs. Thomas Craven. 

The landscapes reveal a similar con- 
cern with painting problems, particular- 
ly those of light and shadow; while a 
group of circus genre run the emotional 
gamut of comedy to tragedy. Outstand- 
ing in the exhibition, however, are some 
of Chapin’s smaller pictures—studies of 
his young son and Sad Song, a beautiful 
essay in pearl-colored harmony. 


JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Pleasant Reminders 


The Kraushaar Galleries has hung its 
sunny, comfortable front room, usually 
devoted to drawings, with equally sunny 
and comfortable water-colors by Marion 
Monks Chase, who has been painting 
and exhibiting modest pictures of flow- 
ers and landscapes for many years. 

Mrs. Chase has genuine feeling for 
growing things, misty mornings, soft 
moonlight—nature in its gentler as- 
pects. She even catches the usually ac- 
tively thundering Thundering Rock, Mt. 
Desert in a moment of unruffled seren- 
ity. Long Leafed Pine, Southern Moon- 
light and Aiken, Early Morning capture 
moods of nature effectively. 

These pleasant reminders of Bar Har- 
bor and Aiken are inexpensive enough 
for serious consideration as Christmas 
presents—particularly for those famil- 
iar with celebrated resorts.—J. G. 
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War Subjects Scarce 


A FEW SEASONS AGO, war themes domi- 
nated the Pennsylvania Academy wa- 
tercolor and print annuals, as they did 
some of the other large shows. Accord- 
ing to Walter Emerson Baum, writing 
in the Evening Bulletin, “hardly a ves- 
tige of the world conflagration is seen 
in the main display” of the 43rd Annual, 
on view at the Academy through No- 
vember 25. 

The jury of awards, which included 
Charles Burchfield, Asa Cheffetz, J. 
Frank Copeland, Wilmer S. Richter, 
Saul Schary and Edward Warwick, 
gave the top $200 Philadelphia Water- 
color Club Prize to Sgt. Henry Gasser 
for his snowy Gloucester Street. Peter 
Hurd won the Dana Watercolor Medal, 
given for “boldness, simplicity and 
frankness of work,” with Evening Star, 
a Western scene. The Dawson Memor- 
ial Medal, awarded for distinctive flow- 
er or garden subjects, went to Sunflow- 
ers by Robert Rushton. 


A new prize of $100, donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Wheelwright, for the 
best work in tempera or gouache was 
awarded to Dan Lutz for a dramatic 
Bridal Path. (Mrs. Wheelwright, for- 
merly Ellen duPont, is herself a water- 
colorist and frequent exhibitor at the 
Academy.) Stephen Csoka won the Eyre 
Medal with his etching, Country Bath; 
Andree Ruellan was awarded the Pen- 
nell Memorial Medal for a group of 
drawings. 

Artist-critic Baum notes that “the 
Annual this year has a formidable list 
of representations from nationally 
known figures in the art world and thus 
the local group loses out a bit in num- 
bers.” But what it lacks in numbers 
“it makes up in distinction and qual- 
ity.” 

In the 44th Annual Exhibition of 
Miniature Painters, running concur- 
rently with the watercolor show, the 
Society’s medal went to Enid by Jessie 
Burns Parks, and the D. J. McCarthy 
prize to Betsy Flagg Melchers for Mrs. 
Carroll R. Wetzel. 








Evening on Prayer Mountain: REVINGTON ARTHUR 


Revington Arthur Controls His Power 


REVINGTON ARTHUR stems from a great 
American romantic tradition but is in 
no manner derivative. One looks in 
vain for the mystic quality that marked 
the canvases of Ryder and his follow- 
ers, Here is found brilliantly colored 
nudes, landscapes and figure composi- 
tions that celebrate an idyllic world of 
the artist’s own creation. This world he 
has framed within an aesthetic frame- 
work that fits him’ admirably and which 
holds rich promise for the artist’s fu- 
ture career. One of Arthur’s strong 
points is his manipulation of forms 
frequently resulting in unorthodox but 
exciting compositional arrangements. 
This coupled with the strong rhythmic 


Gloucester Street: Sct. HENRY GASSER. Philadelphia Watercolor Prize 
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movement that marks his approach 
lends conviction and vigor to his work. 

Evening on Prayer Mountain is a 
prime example. Here an uncompromis- 
ing triangular division of the picture 
plane is adroitly combined with swirl- 
ing tree shapes. Organization of form 
combines with considered color in Land- 
scape. A monumental tree keynotes a 
particularly remembered work titled 
The Bridge. Song of the River features 
a highly plastic nude, while an orange 
harlequin meets a vermillion curtain 
with telling effect in Junior Rehearsal. 

Earlier works by this artist at times 
represented a struggle between bril- 
liance, pigmentally speaking, and con- 
trol. This reviewer is pleased to report 
that the struggle has ended. Arthur 
has not sacrificed his old power and 
fearless combinations of unusual color 
but he has definitely brought it well 
under his control. Exhibition to con- 
tinue through December 1.—BEN WOLF. 


Abell and Hatt 


Versatility keynoted the work of 
Margaret Abell, young artist who held 
her first one-man showing of sculpture 
and drawings at the Argent Galleries 
the past fortnight. An accomplished 
craftsman, her talents adapted them- 
selves equally to serious sculpture, suc- 
cessful portraiture and delightful carica- 
ture in finely-modeled wax. Outstanding 
among the larger sculptures were Torso, 
a sensitive marble study, and the head 
in Siesta. Gay, unlabored satire was 
achieved in the group of small works, 
most of them under six inches. 

Also on view at the same gallery were 
commissioned portraits of children by 
Mabel K. Hatt. Miss Hatt, a member 
of Portraits, Inc., and a charter member 
of the Salon of Seven Arts, obviously 
likes children and paints them with un- 
derstanding. Hansje and Karen were 
most appealing.—J. K. R. 
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Symptoms of Decadence No. 1: Jos—E CHAVEZ Morapo 


Younger Mexicans See 


THE MEXICANS, and some of their near 
Latin neighbors, have come to town and 
all but taken over 57th Street. Of sev- 
eral one-man and group shows—all by 
artists of modern persuasion—the one 
organized by Miss Ines Amor for the 
Knoedler Galleries is the largest and 
most comprehensive. 


Miss Amor knows her modern Mexi- 
can art, and it is safe to assume that 
the Knoedler show presents a fair pic- 
ture of what the advanced young group 
is doing south of the border. (For aside 
from masters Tamayo and Siqueiros 
most of the exhibitors are in their 
twenties or early thirties.) It is a sur- 
prising and not very happy picture. 
Surrealism of international flavor has 
supplanted the vigorous native genre 
and social protest of the earlier revo- 
lutionaries, even as a more subtle, 
greyed palette has supplanted the bril- 
liant primary colors, vibrant earth 
tones and dramatic contrasts. These 
youngsters are introspective, and more 
often than not they see a world, filtered 
through their own inner eyes, that is a 
frightening place, inhabited by strange 
demons, actual or implied. 

Raul Anguiano, best known here for 
his graphic work, makes an impressive 
showing with his uncluttered figure 
paintings—a dejected, sad-eyed child, 
a beggar woman with eloquent upraised 
hands. The surrealism of Ricardo Mar- 
tinez is of the lonely variety that stems 
from Chirico, plus Freudian overtones. 
Guillermo Meza paints the head of a 
beast-boy in anguish that is beautifully 
executed and as horrible as it is fasci- 
nating, as are his dynamic figures, The 
grotesque creatures which are the pro- 
tagonists of Jose Chavez Morado’s can- 
vases are as old as Bosch, as new as 
Seligman, sifted through his own live- 
ly imagination. The only really cheer- 
ful work by the group are some de- 
lightful, gaily precise still lifes by Olga 
Costa. 

Flanking the lesser-knowns in almost 
protective gesture, the first and last 
walls of the show are devoted to the 
work of two of Mexico’s “greats.” The 
three large canvases by Siqueiros, huge 
forms in tortured convolutions, are 
painted in heavy, mat impasto rather 
than the more familiar Duco. If not up 
to the standard of Echo of a Scream, 
they are still mighty impressive in a 
terrifying sort of way, The three major 
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an Unhappy World 


works by Tamayo, among the best I’ve 
ever seen, are reason enough for his 
being judged one of the finest creative 
painters of our time. They are gems of 
lyric beauty, worked out in the dark, 
close-keyed palette which he has 
brought to a state approaching perfec- 
tion. 

Perhaps the surprises noted above 
are not so surprising after all. Regional 
art and social consciousness are dis- 
appearing in this country. It would be 
fitting, and most encouraging to think 
that painters were a few jumps ahead 
of the politicians in discovering One 
World, even if it isn’t a very happy 
one.—Jo GIBBS. 


Traditional Modern 


AN EXHIBITION of paintings and 
gouaches by Carlos Merida at the Nier- 
endorf Gallery has been combined with 
a collection of pre-Columbian sculpture 
in such a manner as to clearly demon- 
strate that the modern Mexican stems 
directly from a great and ancient tra- 
dition. Modern in idiom, these works 
never desert the artist’s cultural back- 
ground and take on an ageless quality. 

A series of oils given the overall title, 
In the Mayan World of the Old Gods 
and the Old Myths dominates the show. 
In this group The Dead Bird and The 
Message are particularly outstanding. 
Violets and purples have been handled 
with a vigor difficult to achieve with 
these colors. Cadmium yellow is pitted 
against strong earth colors in The Re- 
turn of the Gods. 

In another group, Plastic Divagations 
on an Aztec Theme, a tempera titled 
Apparition of the Dance is notable for 
its superb composition, one of the art- 
ist’s strong points. Presence of the Ab- 
sent is one good example of the rela- 
tionships between the past and present. 
This work is as modern as man and as 
ancient. To Dec. 6th.—BEN WOLF. 


Britannica Reports Attendance 


For fact-loving readers the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica reports that to date 
131,753 persons have seen their collec- 
tion of 135 contemporary American 
paintings. Now on view at the Dayton 
Art Institute (through Nov. 25), the ex- 
hibition has already visited Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Washington, 
6k 


Zuloaga Dies 


IGNazo ZULOAGA, internationally fam- 
ous Spanish painter, died in his Madrid 
studio on November 1. The artist, who 
had lived in comparative obscurity since 
the Spanish Civil War, was 75 years old. 

Born in the Basque country, Zuloaga 

pursued his studies independently in 
Rome and Paris, and later in Spain 
where his mature style developed under 
the influence of El Greco, Velasquez, 
and Goya. Renowned as an interpreter 
of bull-fights and gypsies, Basque peas- 
ants and Spanish landscape, he was 
called “the regenerator of Spanish na- 
tional art” by his friends but he him- 
self said: “I belong to another age, for 
I have remained a 16th-century person, 
like the surroundings in which I grew 
up.” 
An accomplished portrait painter as 
well, Zuloaga was much feted during 
his only visit to this country, when he 
conquered his fear of seasickness and 
crossed the Atlantic in 1924 to be pres- 
ent during his third New York one-man 
show. When his exhibition opened in 
January 1925 at the Reinhardt Galler- 
ies, 50,000 persons attended, while four 
paintings were reported sold for $100,000 
during the first week. 

Zuloaga owned a great collection of 
El Grecos, a collection which began in 
1890 when he discovered a number of 
forgotten paintings by the Master. 
stored in a Spanish monastery. For five 
donkey-loads of provisions the monks 
sold the paintings to him. Another of 
those marvellous opportunities of which 
a collector dreams came 30 years ago 
when he picked up El Greco’s now fam- 
ous Profane Love for a $10 gold piece. 
He was offered $1,000,000 for it during 
his New York visit but refused to part 
with it, reports the New York Times. 

During the Civil War in his country 
Zuloaga was reported executed by the 
Loyalists, but this rumor turned out 
to be Insurgent propaganda, according 
to the New York Herald-Tribune. The 
painter was quoted once as saying that 
he was “an artist, not a politician,” 
and in 1924 told an interviewer that he 
could talk better about the art of bull- 
fighting than he could about the politi- 
cal future of the King and Queen of 
Spain, both of whom he had painted. 

He is represented in many museums 
throughout Europe and his paintings 
form a large collection at the Hispanic 
Society of America, Broadway and 155th 
Street, where his first New York ex- 
hibition was held in 1909. 


Color Harmonies by Martyl 

Martyl, who is exhibiting oils and 
gouaches at the A.C.A. Gallery is a 
young artist with keen appreciation for 
rich color harmony and a sturdy paint- 
ing technique which promises much for 
future work. Subject matter ranges 
from moody landscapes to socially con- 
scious genre through to more highly 
keyed studies of Mexican cities and 
semi-abstractions. 

Memorable among the oils are Lake 
Michigan Winter, which sets well the 
dreary mood of a cold river under leaden 
skies; Sail Harbor, painted in thick 
textured pigment and good color; the 
sharp sunlit Mexican Street and Read- 
ing, a small study which packs an un- 
usual amount of vigor and vibrancy in 
small space. Through Dec. 1.—J. K. R. 
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South of the Border 


THE Group of watercolors, gouaches 
and drawings by known and newer 
Mexican artists at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries is too small to form a compre- 
hensive picture of these arts in Mexico 
but it does present a satisfying supple- 
mentary survey to other Mexican shows 
now current in New York. 

One of Mexico’s best known artists, 
Jean Charlot, is represented by four con- 
trasting watercolors: Delousing, which 
describes another mother and child in 
form characteristically massive and eco- 
nomically indicated in skilled rhythmic 
strokes; My Model, painted in an older 
style in careful, colored drawing; and 
two multi-figured compositions which 
resemble Indian geometrical designs. 
Rivera shows a group of Mexican scenes 
all well done in familiar rich color, but 
it is the two haunting drawings of little 
Indian Girls which steal his show. Other 
notable works by popular Mexican ex- 
hibitors are the Blue Shawl by Tamayo, 
subtle in color, simple in composition; 
two abstractions on Indian themes by 
Carlos Merida, now having a one-man 
show elsewhere. 

Outstanding among the works by 
lesser known artists is Wedding Festi- 
val, a folk-like gouache by Olga Costa, 
the only woman of the group; a mother 
and child composition by Jesus Guerrero 
Galvan, painted in warm color with 
much depth of mood; and a calligraphic 
drawing by Alfredo Zalce. 

— JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Jean Hogan at Morton 


Strong feeling for design and color 
are evident in the paintings by Jean 
Hogan now showing at the Morton Gal- 
leries. 

In Chatter, The Reverend Pittman 
and Group Miss Hogan has captured the 
charm of the Negro and his environs 
without injecting the bitter potion of 
social consciousness. Also included in 
the exhibition are some finely painted 
landscapes and two amusing cat studies: 
Meal Time and Silhouette.—J. C. 








The Farm: Mario CARRENO 


Cuban Carreno Mutes His Brush 


A STARTLING CHANGE has taken place 
in Mario Carrefio’s painting. His present 
one man show at the Perls Galleries will 
surprise those who remember his bril- 
liant, frequently uncontrolled, color and 
mammoth figures of the past. Here 
color has been muted and in some cases 
given an almost pastel quality, while 
forms lean more to the abstract-expres- 
sionistic school than ever before. The 
resultant work marks a decisive stride 
in the right direction for this talented 
32-year-old Cuban now residing in New 
York. 

Color and form are well under con- 
trol in The Breakfast. Outstanding is a 
well integrated Young Girls with Shells 
in which warm flesh tones create a 
glowing effect. Amazons, not without 


Wedding Festival: Otca Costa. On View at Kleemann Galleries 
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humor and expertly composed, is a top 
performance, as is The Farm, evidencing 
a curious kinship with Pennsylvania- 
Dutch Fraktur-Schriften. The repeat- 
ed forms of nude and horse create 
rhythm in an impasto Fisherwoman. 

Pastel is expertly and effectively han- 
dled in Still Life executed on black pa- 
per. Colored ink on scratch board has 
been employed in a highly original, al- 
most non-objective The Four Universal 
Elements. To continue until December 
1.—BEN WOLF. 


Legends of Cuba 


Gouaches by Rene Portocarrero, 33- 
year-old Cuban painter, may currently 
be seen at the Julien Levy Galleries in 
New York. The artist has found inspira- 
tion in legends of his native land with 
an accent on voodoo ritual. His expres- 
sion is semi-abstract and in most in- 
stances quite original. Slight derivations 
from Picasso are evident in those not 
falling in this “original” category. Color, 
though strong, is never strident and 
seems well integrated, color areas being 
in most instances bound by subtle line. 

It is unfortunate that here again indi- 
vidual discussion of pictures is next to 
impossible as the artist has fallen in 
with what seems, to this reviewer, a 
growing tendency not to title pictures 
or even number them. The reasons for 
this trend remain a mystery and it is 
hoped that it will not grow into such 
proportions as to be a major threat to 
the critic who finds titles or numbers an 
important aid in reviewing exhibitions. 
Without some way of singling out spe- 
cific works he is forced into generalities, 
a situation seeming not to the artist’s 
benefit.—BEN WOLF. 

' 


Four with Kleemann 


Kleemann Galleries announce that 
artists Werner Drewes, Hans Moller, 
Albert Urban and John Von Wicht have 
joined their gallery group. 
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Early Americans 


A FIRST GLIMPSE of the exhibition of 
American 18th Century Portraits, now 
on view at the Harry Shaw Newman 
Gallery, may suggest that there has 
been some geographical dislocation in 
the title, for five impressive items are 
not only in the style of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, but actually depict Queen 
Anne and her Royal Consort and obvi- 
ous members of the English nobility. 
They are the work of J. Cooper, who 
came from England to pursue the prac- 
tice of his art for a period of time in 
this country, and were discovered by 
Mr. Newman in American collections. 

The artist, originally a sign painter, 
probably copied prints of Kneller’s por- 
traits of the sovereigns and, as far as 
he was able in his dry, hard brush- 
work and harsh color, duplicated cos- 
tumes and decor faithfully. The addi- 
tion of little classic figures in the 
corners of the canvases was undoubtedly 
the sign painter’s personal idea of 
elegance. The nobleman with his 
fowling piece and game and the lady 
with her tiara may well have been 
ancestors of American families, who 
in this way preserved their pride of 


Portrait of a Man: J. WILLIAM JENNYS 








lineage. They, 
style. 

Two mid-century portraits, Sidney 
Breese, by John Wollaston and Mrs. 
Sidney Breese, by John Durand show 
greater skill. The plum colored velvet 
coat of the gentleman is_ actual 
achievement, while the accompanying 
portrait of his» wife is a handsome 
performance. Her long-waisted, satin 
bodice and coquettish cap are admir- 
ably brushed, while her air of vitality 
relieves: the formality of her costume, 
which is reminiscent of Hogarth. 

Two still later items, portraits of 
Samuel Willson and of an unknown 
man by an _ unidentified artist, are 
naively alike in their arrangement— 
each man holds a hat under one arm; 
each hand is extended in identically 
the same gesture. Detail of costume 
and posture is repeated minutely. 

Two double-portraits of the Walker 
family—father and son, mother and 
daughter by an unknown artist—have 
liveliness and attractive. grouping. The 
delicacy of the young boy’s portraiture 
and the careful rendering of textures 
in the woman’s flowing dress are 
striking, but the anatomical limita- 
tions of the artist are revealed in the 
figure of the father which resembles 
a badly-assembled, lay figure. 

An appealing item by an unidenti- 
fied artist, Portrait of a Lady, is de- 
cidedly more sophisticated. She is de- 
picted against a landscape background 
in a profusion of rich draperies with 
careful modelling of the head and 
solidity of form. An amusing work of 
the turn of the century, Portrait of a 
Man, by J. William Jennys, is almost 
startling in its framing of the face by 
a fur wig outlined by a white band. 

The portrait of a naval officer, by 
an unidentified artist of the early 
nineteenth-century is a piece of solid, 
serious portraiture, finished in execu- 
tion and ably characterized. It ap- 
pears a far cry from the early journey- 
man artist.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


also, imitate Kneller’s 


Pennsylvania Dutch Primitive 


Since the contemporary primitive 
hove on the scene and into popularity 
we have had many varieties. Brooklyn- 
ites have been particularly prolific. 
Scarcest of all have been the “naturals” 
—the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

The work by David Y. Ellinger, hang- 
ing in a first New York show at the 
Weyhe Galleries, rectifies that situation 
by providing a show as delightful, 
authentic and full of local flavor as 
some of the artist’s ancestor’s wedding 
boxes. Here are those handsome fat 
barns decorated with hex signs and set 
in opulent landscape under sun or stars; 
the country auctions conducted and at- 
tended by severely garbed Menonites 
and Amishmen, excellently disposed for 
composition; the warm and warming in- 
teriors. The traditional symbolism spills 
over the canvases onto the decorated, 
homemade frames where even the color 
carries further symbolism. 

The stylized, well designed Dutch 
Country; a starry little Blue Night, 
glowing with deep reds and blues; New 
Holland Sale; Emma Keller’s Kitchen 
and the charming If You Please (an en- 
gaging skunk tight-rope-walks a fence 
in the moonlight) are only a few of the 
numerous pleasures.—Jo GIBBS. 








This Self-Portrait is painted in one of 
the many styles of the versatile Austra- 
lian artist, Hayley Lever, who shows 
landscapes, still-lifes and coastal scenes 
in oil, watercolor and black and white 
at the Ferargil Galleries through Nov. 


24. Lever, who studied in Australia, 
France, England and the United States, 
possesses a long list of awards from ex- 
hibitions in as many countries and is 
represented in 20 collections, including 
those of the Metropolitan and Corcoran 
museums, the Sydney and Adelaide Gal- 
leries in Australia. Outstanding in his 
current show are a romantic landscape, 
Canoe, a more sharply drawn Draw- 
bridge, and an impressionistic Race 
Track.—J. K, R. 


Equine Portraits 


Horses, not people, are now flanking 
the walls at Portraits, Inc., where paint- 
ings of “Hunters and Owners Up” by 
Edward L. Chase are current through 
Nov. 17. It is a fine display of hand- 
some horses and enthusiastic riders, all 
painted against softly-brushed pleasant 
landscape. Mrs. Becky Lanier Trimpi, 
painted with horses and spirited pack 
of dogs, the Three Anglo-Arabians of 
Miss Bell Baruch, and a sunny por- 
trayal of Mrs. Frederick Winthrop and 
Her Hunter are outstanding. 

Also included in the show are draw- 
ings and lithographs, studies of horses 
which should be of interest to all who 
like them.—J. K. R. 


Kootz, Playwright 


Samuel M. Kootz is the possessor of 
one of 57th Street’s more versatile tal- 
ents. To those who know him solely as 
director of the Samuel M. Kootz Gal- 
leries it may come as something of a 
surprise that Mr. Kootz is not only the 
author of New Frontiers in American 
Art and several detective mystery nov- 
els, but has now become a playwright 
as well. His first venture in this field 
titled Home Is the Hunter is now being 
readied for production by the American 
Negro Theatre. Described as ... “a 
drama of unusual and timely theme” 
the play, requiring four actors, will be 
given production by the group that 
scored a triumph with Anna Lucasta, 
during its 1945-46 season. ; 
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Paytime Pictures 


THERE HAS LONG BEEN a_ fendency 
among fine arts practitioners to dismiss 
the work of their “brothers in arms’— 
i.e., the illustrators, with a shrug of the 
shoulders implying that it’s all done 
with mirrors. 

It is high time that these scoffers 
turned an appreciative eye in the di- 
rection of the contemporary American 
illustrator. Not only is he a technician, 
but he is faced with the real and exact- 
ing problem of finding a common de- 
nominator between his creative talents 
and the demands of his clients. That he 
is generally successful may be ascer- 
tained by anyone who would care to 
visit the present exhibition on view at 
New York’s Society of Illustrators at 
128 East 63rd Street. 

The title of the show is Paytime Ex- 
hibition and features oils, watercolors, 
and drawings that have appeared in 
our national periodicals, as straight ad- 
vertisement as well as illustration. The 
roster of exhibiting illustrators is re- 
pleat with names familiar in more 
homes in this country than those of 
many of their more aloof brethren of 
the easel picture. 

There is a recent Saturday Evening 
Post cover by Norman Rockwell that 
will be remembered, depicting a recent- 


ly returned hero in a machine’ shop, re>" 


counting his adventures to his admir- 
ing former fellow workers. A dramatic 
battle scene is shown by Geoffrey Biggs. 
Courtney Allen is represented by a 
tropic scene notable for its characterful 
depiction of native types. A well di- 
gested knowledge of design is displayed 
by Ray Bethers in his economic render- 
ing of camouflaged ships. John Gannam 
bridges the gap between fine arts and 
illustration in a city snow scene which 
Whorf would not be ashamed to claim. 

One of the most powerful entries is 
by William Pachner who turns his con- 
siderable talents to the Nazi anti-Se- 
metic theme and shows the former lords 
of the Third Reich jamming their un- 
fortunate victims in box cars for a 
destination unknown. Floyd Davis ex- 
hibits a top drawing filled with his 
familiar characters in the throes of a 
rural crap game. Amos Sewell also 
demonstrates his ability in the depic- 
tion of genre. Through Nov._BEN WOLF. 


Jersey Winners 


Prizewinners in the 15th Annual New 
Jersey State Art Exhibition, current at 
the Montclair Museum through Nov. 25, 
include: Bruno Mankowski, $100 Bogut 
award for best work of art for his 
sculpture Fish; William Fisher, $100 
Noyes award for best oil for Decem- 
ber, New Hope; E. Stanley Turnbull, 
$100 award for best watercolor for 
Homeward; Ward Mount, $100 Free- 
man award for best sculpture, for Mia 
Madre; Arthur William Heintzelman, 
$50 Victory Bond granted by the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League for the 
best print, Lancaster County Farm. 

Jurors in the contest, which was 
sponsored jointly by the New Jersey 
branch of the A.A.P.L. and the Mont- 
clair Museum, were Amery Johnson, 
Jeno Jusko, Dr. A. R. Pittman for the 
League and Haynsworth Baldrey, John 
R. Koopman and Charles Locke for the 
Monclair Art Association. 
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Voice of the Doll: Mark ToBEY 


Tobey the Mystic 


‘SOMETIMES it happens that the pupil 
precedes the master in wide recognition. 
The inclusion of Morris Graves’ work 
in “Americans 1942” at the Museum of 
Modern Art made him an overnight 
sensation. The paintings of Mark Tobey, 
which “set’’ Graves’ direction, are less 
well known in the East, in spite of the 
fact that his work has been shown and 
bought by the Metropolitan and the 
Modern, and a one-man show was held 
at the Willard Gallery two years ago 
(his first in New York since 1917, when 
he exhibited portrait drawings at Knoed- 
ler). 

One doesn’t have to search too far 
for the reasons. Although Seattle just- 
ly claims Mark Tobey, he is a citizen 
of the world, both actually and spirit- 
ually. He spent years téaching in Eng- 
land, went to China to study Chinese 
brushwork from which he evolved his 
“white writing” technique, which Fein- 
inger calls “the handwriting of a paint- 
ter, a painter who, for the tales he has 
to tell in his paintings, has created a 
new convention of his own, one not yet 
included in the history of painting.” 
This “handwriting” is individual, ar- 


resting, attuned to our chaotic times, 
but not very easy to read. It requires 
close concentration on the part of the 
reader, but pays him fine rewards for 
his trouble, for the writer has art, in- 
tellect and something important to say. 

Tobey’s newest show, at the Willard 
Gallery until December 8, is grouped 
in four parts: War, City, Indian and 
Religion as a helpful gesture to the 
non-clairvoyant visitor. The first paint- 
ing in the first group is a quite recog- 
nizable Laborer with powerful hands, 
drawn in calligraphic white line on a 
black background. Then off we go. In 
War Ballet, one of the most exciting 
pictures in the show, four figures 
“caught in light,” emerge slowly from 
the maze of white lines on a warm 
background, and as they dance out of 
the picture, the spectator is drawn into 
it. Voice of the Doll, reasonably recog- 
nizable again, shows the figure of man 
plastered with and corrupted by slo- 
gans. 

The vast heights, frenzied, ephemeral 
excitement, restlessness and artificiality 
of the great metropolis are set down in 
a half dozen paintings, from near to 
pure abstractions, most suffused with a 
strange radiance of light. Again in one 
of the Indian group, the rhythmic Red 
Man—White Man—Black Man, the pic- 
ture spills out into a new dimension 
and meets the spectator going in, The 
five esoteric religious subjects suggest 
that this complex artist, along with 
being a lot of other things, is a 20th 
century mystic. 

Tobey is one of the prize winners 
in the current, second ‘Portrait of 
America” competition and exhibition. 
Pepsi-Cola bought his Broadway Boogie 
last November.—Jo GIBBs. 


Hlavka’s New Country 


Lada Hlavka came to the United 
States in 1939 when he was commis- 
sioned to do murals for the Czech Pa- 
villion at the New York World’s Fair, 
He applied for American citizenship in 
1942 and soon began a series of land- 
scape ‘paintings which will eventually 
form a cycle called “My New Country.” 

The first group of pictures, depicting 
California, North Carolina, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and New 
York states will be on view at the 
Grand Central Galleries (57th Street 
branch) from Nov. 20 to Dec. 1. Spon- 
sored by Newbold Morris, president of 
New York City Council and Karel Hu- 
dec, Consul General of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, the exhibition is an in- 
gratiating showing, painted in joyfu! 
color with fine feeling for the oil me- 
dium. Well known in Europe, Hlavka 
stems partly from the Impressionists; 
but he has more kinship with Renoir 
than many other experimental paint- 
ers. Sensuous appreciation of land- 
scape, combined with beauty of pig- 
ment, mark his paintings.—J. K. R. 


Contrasting American Artists 

The Newark Museum has arranged a 
large exhibition illustrating the variety 
found in contemporary American art, 
current through December. The paint- 
ings, which are hung in pairs to con- 
trast treatment of similar subject mat- 
ter, include new acquisitions by Ray- 
mond Breinin, Louis Guglielmi, John 
McGrady, Aaron Bohrod, Mitchell Si- 
porin and Julian Levi. 
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Captain of the Bouton Rose: 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON (Drawing) 


Hassam’s Gesture 


ONE OF THE FINEST and most generous 
gestures made by an artist in the cause 
of art came from Childe Hassam, Amer- 
ican painter who died in 1936. Into his 
will he wrote a passage providing for 
a fund, to be derived through income 
from the sale of paintings comprising 
his estate. This fund would be used to 
purchase works by living American 
and Canadian artists for donation to 
museums and galleries in both coun- 
tries. The Hassam oils, watercolors and 
pastels were bequeathed to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters with 
the suggestion that the advice and aid 
of his former dealers, the Macbeth and 
Milch Galleries, be sought in selling 
them. 

Last week the Academy opened an 
exhibition at their 155th Street galleries 
showing the 50 paintings and drawings 
purchased to date. The pictures were 
selected by four artist-members of the 
Academy’s board of directors: Paul 
Manship, acting as chairman, Gifford 
Beal, Eugene Speicher and Barry Faulk- 
ner. The informal jury had $5,000 with 
which to buy paintings, drawings or 
prints and no criterion other than that 
of quality to guide them. How well they 


spent their money (at the Whitney Mu- 
seum, National Academy of Design and 
Rehn, Downtown and Kraushaar Gal- 
leries). is of course a matter of opinion. 

The three oils purchased—by Kath- 
erine Schmidt, Iver Rose and Louis 
Bouche—are small and modest repre- 
sentations. The watercolor and gouache 
group contains much good work and 
many well known names. Outstanding 
are papers by Winfield Hoskins, a sharp- 
ly-focused bit of southern genre; John 
Heliker’s watercolors, modern, strong 
in construction, poetic in mood; Thomas 
Craig’s two suggestive landscapes; Z. 
Vanessa Helder’s Nebraska Homestead 
and Edmund Lewandowski’s Brzenk’s 
Landing, both clear crisp realism, and 
gouaches by Raymond Breinin and 
Mitchell Siporin. 

Other artists, represented by major 
or minor pictures, are Karl Zerbe, Da- 
vid Fredenthal, Reuban Tam, Julian 
Levi, Hazard Durfee, Dean Fausett, 
Rainey Bennett, Stuart Davis, Robert 
Edmond Jones, Bernard Karfiol, Walt 
Dehner, William C. Palmer. 

While there may be just criticism lev- 
eled at the jury for selecting too many 
capable but comparatively minor works, 
the drawing selections are less open to 
such charges, for almost all the pictures 
are good examples of artists’ studio 
work. Noteworthy are landscape draw- 
ings by Kuniyoshi, Heliker, Fredenthal, 
Rosella Hartman and sketches by Board- 
man Robinson, Everett Shinn, John 
Costigan and Wallace Morgan. Destina- 
tion of all these pictures is still un- 
stated. 

Also on view at the same galleries 
are bronze and stone sculptures by Paul 
Manship. Attractively displayed, much 
of the work has been seen in the same 
galleries before and includes large stat- 
uary like the striking Diana and Actaeon, 
small studies and portrait reliefs. Out- 
standing are the animal sculptures such 
as Bear Group and Baboon in which 
are present more warmth and humanity 
than is evident in the larger, well- 
designed decorative work. 

JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Voted Bender Award 


Irving Norman, San Francisco paint- 
er, has been awarded a grant-in-aid of 
$750 from the Albert M. Bender Me- 
morial Trust Fund, Eldridge T. Spencer, 
president of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation has announced. 


GET AN ORIGINAL WORK OF ART 


FOR ONLY $5. ... A PRINT, A PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
BECOME AN ART COLLECTOR THIS EASY WAY! 


YOU RECEIVE, in December, an orginal 
print, painting or piece of sculpture by 


such fine artists as Isabel Bishop, Louis 
Bosa, Csoka, Lebduska, Kozlow, Pytlak. 
Sievan, Fried, Harry Dix, Hordyk, Ritter. 
Bourne—many others. 

YOU BENEFIT from collective buying 
and the cooperation of artists with 
collectors—thus the amazing value! 


YOU ENCOURAGE American artists, who want 
their work enjoyed in homes like yours. 


YOU JOIN a swiftly-growing, nationwide, non- 
profit movement that includes members noted 
in the world of art, such as Peyton Boswell, 
Jr., Charles Z. Offin, Robert Tyler Davis, Mrs. 
Mordelia S. Pond, Dr. Grace McCann Morley, 
Midtown and Passedoit Galleries, American- 
British Art Center, Samuel Lewisohn, Anna 
W. Olmsted, Roy Neuberger, Princess Gouri- 
elli, Mrs. Dwight F. Davis, Clinton W. Parker. 


SEND YOUR $5 BEFORE DECEMBER 1, FOR THIS YEAR'S DISTRIBUTION 
ASK FOR LITERATURE, FOR MORE INFORMATION 


COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN ART. INC. 


106 EAST 57th STREET 


EL. $-9710 


NEW YORK 22. N. Y. 


On the Right Wing 


THE 32ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of oils, 
watercolors, and sculpture by members 
of the Allied Artists of America is now 
to be seen at the galleries of the New 
York Historical Society. Conservatism 
marks most of the works on view in a 
show notable for much competent paint- 
ing per se. If some of the entries are 
not marked by great imagination, at 
least it must be said that a sound knowl- 
edge of media is displayed almost with- 
out exception throughout. 

Among the oils there is a character 
ful portrait of Provincetown’s famed 
Town Crier expertly brushed by H. C. 
Wolcott. Gene Alden Walker shows 
compositional insight in End of Swm- 
mer, Striking is the chiaroscuro em- 
ployed in Percy Leason’s Self Portrait. 
The reviewer had to look twice to make 
sure Still-life with Fish was not painted 
by William M. Chase rather than its 
creator, Charles J. Romans. There is a 
haunting landscape by Margaret Adams 
titled Mystic River, one of the best ef- 
forts in this department in the show. 
New York genre comes into its own in a 
lively Greenwich Avenue by Alfred S. 
Mira. Winter Mood by James J. Carlin 
is a vigorous work, as is September 
Storm by Raymond J. Eastwood, award- 
ed the Allied Artist’s Honorable Men- 
tion. 

Another prize-winner that richly de- 
served its award is Jersey Junk painted 
by James Wilfred Kerr and given the 
Altman Landscape Prize of the National 
Academy in 1945. Ruth Ray’s poetic and 
sur-real Portrait of a Young Actor seen 
at the National Academy last season is 
included. There is a dramatic low- 
keyed Night Reconnaissance by Perin 
Bradford and an intensely atmospheric 
Night Life by Ralph Himmelberger. 

Watercolors particularly noted are a 
broad and liquid St. Croix Shore from 
the brush of Josephine Lutz; Phoebe 
Flory Walker’s And Never to Return; 
and especially Ogden M. Pleissner’s war- 
devastated Churchyard, Tsigny. 


One signal work stands out in the 
sculpture division. It is Peter Fingesten’s 
The Voice of Silence with its twisted 
forms. To November 25.—B. W. 


Daughter of Iceland 


A daughter of Iceland, Triggvadottir, 
(the Daughter of Tryggva) is currently 
showing her paintings at the New Art 
Circle in New York. For the benefit of 
those among us who do not speak Ice- 
landic, Miss Triggvadottir has not titled 
her pictures in her native tongue, as 
a matter of fact she has not titled them 
at all. So instead of attempting the im- 
possible task of individually describing 
this talented young artist’s unnamed 
work, the writer will try to give an 
overall impression. 

Solidly painted abstract and semi- 
abstract figure pieces and still lifes 
dominate the show. The painter is not 
afraid of paint. She uses it liberally 
and wisely, creating space and form 
with bold brush strokes. Color is ex- 
cellently handled as well, ranging from 
subtle nuances of slight accents to 
smashing contrasts. The gallery’s direc- 
tor, J. B. Neumann explains that the 
Icelandic Government sent the artist to 
this country at its own expense to 
study.—B. W. 
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Preview of ‘Collectors’ 


THE CONTEMPORARY ARTS GALLERY is 
showing watercolors by three new 
painters whose work has been pur- 
chased by Collectors of American Art 
for annual distribution to members this 
December. Of the three, the work of 
New Yorker Minerva Bourne is most 
striking. Fluent mastery of the medium 
and a flair for dramatic subject crisply 
portrayed in deep, clear color mark all 
her works, particularly End of the Day, 
Palisades, and Ice in the River. 

Contrasting with Miss Bourne is 
Grace Barron, whose watercolors are 
French and _ impressionistic,* capably 
handled with delicacy and reticence. 
Girls by a Pool and Girls in the Woods 
are deep orchestrations in Cézannic 
vein, while others are painted in paler 
but similar technique. 

The male of the trio, Vincent R. 
Campanella, is a former teacher at the 
University of Wyoming. He works in 
gouache, building solid paintings from 
familiar material. Outstanding are 
Windmill and Road Gang, both well- 
organized in color and design. 

Collectors of American Art, who are 
sponsoring this show, announce that 
there is still time to join the group. For 
a $5 fee members will have a chance at 
drawing an original painting or sculp- 
ture, while all who do not win one will 
receive an original black and white or 
color print from limited editions by 
Leonard Pytlak, Isabel Bishop, Geno 
Petit or Henry C, Pitz. Among the 
paintings already bought for members 
are works by Bosa, Csoka, Ritter, Pratt, 
Pieck, Kozlow and Lebduska. Member- 
ship is open through Dec. 1.—J. K. R. 


Aronson of Boston 


THIS REVIEWER was first introduced to 
the work of David Aronson, 22-year old 
Boston painter who is making a New 
York debut at the Niveau Gallery, two 
years ago when he was still a student 
of Karl Zerbe at the Boston Museum 
School. At the time his impressive 
painting, Trinity, a large detailed en- 
caustic painted in the grotesque tradi- 
tion of early German art, attracted 
much critical acclaim when it hung at 
the Boston Institute of Modern Art. A 
year later a large panel, The Last Sup- 
per, received first award by both jury 
and popular vote in the Institute’s Mem- 
bers’ Show. . 

These two paintings, together with 11 
other pictures, comprise the recent 
work of this talented young artist. In- 
spiration for the paintings of which al- 
most all depict religious subjects—has 
shifted largely from mediaeval Ger- 
many to Spain with El Greco and 
France with Soutine. Composition, par- 
ticularly in the large Coronation of the 
Virgin, is not yet sufficiently simplified. 
Color, which is rich and burnished in old 
master technique, hovers between sim- 
ple black and yellow contrasts of the 
two young Christ paintings and the 
passionate hues in other works. But al- 
ways there is fine craftsmanship, sin- 
cerity of mood, and what is most im- 
portant, new talent of a rare kind. In 
the best pictures, Young Christ and 
Christ Disputing with the Doctors, tech- 
nical achievement keeps pace with in- 
tensely felt and realized concept. 
—JuDITH KAYE REED. 
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Flowers Over San Antonio: 
STARK YOUNG 


Versatile Stark Young 


NEw PAINTINGS by versatile writer- 
artist Stark Young are now on view at 
the Rehn Galleries in New York. A 
high degree of literary and dramatic 
instinct is evidenced by the work seen 
here. Poetic titles abound as in an im- 
pasto and highly successful flower 
piece named Of Every Sort Which In 
That Meadow Grow. Paint quality 
marks all of the exhibits, being partic- 
ularly telling in Valley of the Peder- 
nales. A curious affinity with medieval 
landscapists is felt in Presidio Range 
and in Not China But West Tezas, in 
both of which, the haunting mystery 
incorporated in the background of the 
Mona Lisa is brought to mind. 

A title to end all titles is given to a 
canvas displaying the same color found 
in much of Ensor’s work. It is The 





Chambers in the House of Dreams Are 
Fed with so Divine an Air. It is poetic 
as its title implies. Flowers hang in 
mid-air in Flowers over San Antonio, 
calling to mind Morris Kantor’s Fare- 
well to Union Square of a few seasons 
back. Rehearsal for Spanish Pageant, 
Marfa Texas is one of the most lumi- 
nous of the exhibits in a show notable 
for understanding and love for paint 
per se. (Until Dec. 1.)—BEN WOLF. 


Carved by Harootian 


Scu.pture by the Armenian-born Ko- 
ren Der Harootian, which is now on 
view at the Kraushaar Galleries, is the 
first showing of this artist’s work in 
New York, although he has held many 
exhibitions in Europe. His work, cut- 
ting direct, or carving, includes a wide 
range of mediums, particularly the 
toughly-resistant lignum vitae, which 
seems to grow remarkably pliant under 
his skillful hands. One is immediately 
impressed with the artist’s adaptation 
of his subject to his material, respect- 
ing its special character, yet never sub- 
servient to it in surfaces or design. 

In this large group of twenty-three 
pieces, while there is no repetition, 
there is apparent the same approach to 
all the work. Each subject seems to 
have been a challenge to the sculptor’s 
imagination with the result that the 
emotion of the artist is conveyed, at 
least in some degree, to the beholder. 
This is sculpture so carefully organized 
and shrewdly co-ordinated that it must 
be viewed on all sides to realize the 
full logic of its construction. It not 
only exists “in the round,” but impresses 
one with the conviction that it has 
slowly grown into this organic struc- 
ture. 

If imposing rhythmic ideas on non- 
rhythmic materials is a test of sculp- 
tural gifts, Der Harootian’s work must 
receive commendation, particularly in 
the monumentality of its conceptions 
on whatever scale they are executed. 
(Until Nov. 17.) —MarGarRET BREUNING. 
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NEW WORKS BY 


PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
BENNETT 









BENNET LAWRENCE SHAHN 

LEVI SHEELER 
Mee Ura LEVINE SIPORIN 
DAVIS LEWANDOWSKI SPENCER 
FREDENTHAL MARIN STEIG 
GUGLIELMI MORRIS TAM 
KARFIOL PIPPIN ZERBE 
KUNIYOSHI SCHMIDT ZORACH 


HARNETT AND AMERICAN FOLK ART 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 32 East 5lst St.. New York 


Paintings From Irish Collections 


PART III — Through November 


THE O'CONNOR GALLERY 


640 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


HOLTY 


SAMUEL M. KOOTZ Gallery 


15 E. 57, NEW YORK 22 


“Glad to see Holty’s 
new direction. The 
result is vital.” 

—Ben Wolf in 
Art Digest 





a gallery in Greenwich Village 
presenting good American Art which is 
liveable—priced moderately. 


33 W. Sth St., N.Y.11,N.Y. GRamercy 5-7159 


8TH ST. 
GALLERY 


DAVID ARONSON 


FIRST ONE MAN SHOW 


NIVEAU GALLERY « 63 East 57th Street, N. Y. 















BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. NEW YORK 
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Robust Regionalism 


ALTHOUGH Nebraskan painter Ter- 
ence R. Duren has been seen in national 
exhibitions for some time and is cur- 
rently represented in the Carnegie and 
Pepsi-Cola exhibitions, his present one- 
man show at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries comprises his New York debut. 
More than usual interest attends this 
introduction, for Duren, a former in- 
structor in the Cleveland School of Art, 
attracted national attention last sum- 
mer through a brief duel with another 
painting Nebraskan, Dale Nichols, art 
editor for Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Durerf, who considers himself a genre 
painter and recorder of Nebraska life, 
paints the people and land with robust- 
ness. The duel, reported fully in Time 
magazine, started when an exhibition 
of his work was held in Shelby, Nebr., 
simultaneously with a similar exhibition 
by Nichols in near-by David City, both 
shows being the first of their kind in 
either city and each purporting to show 
citizens what their state looked like. 
They didn’t tell the same story. 

A preview of Duren’s current show 
classifies him as a regional painter of 
skill and insight. Akin to Thomas Ben- 
ton in his choice of subject matter and 
use of color, his work nevertheless re- 
tains individual integrity. Nominated as 
the picture most likely to stir comment 
is Art Heritage, a burlesque of three 
women seated at table before a collec- 
tion of Victorian china and painting, 
executed with malicious finesse and 
probably the main reason why the artist 
has been likened to Grant Wood. Wed- 
ding Dance, a less burlesquing ver- 
sion of a rollicking wedding party is 
painted with somewhat more sympathy 
while The Prisoner and Old Hotel are 
straight sympathetic painting. 

In works like Backdrop for Lone- 
liness, an empty street scene above 
which clouds hover menacingly, Duren’s 
considerable ability as a painter can 
be viewed singly without reference to 
his function as recorder.—J. K. R. 


Reothbort in Two Media 


Samuel Rothbort seems equally at 
home as sculptor or painter, as seen in 
his present exhibition at the Charles 
Barzansky Galleries. First place among 
the paintings belongs, in this reviewer's 
opinion, to a pointillistic beach scene 
titled No Man’s Land. Here the artist 
has nicely balanced emotionalism and 
control. Nature Against Man employs 
impasto expressionism, while Bouquet 
with Chinese Lanterns reveals a sensi- 
tivity not weakened by his dangerously 
“pretty” subject matter. 

Among the sculpture the well inte- 
grated forms of a cedar carving titled 
Family Tree is remembered. Also the 
clever use of natural tree forms in a 
cherry wood Art Springs from the Soil. 
Through November 30.—B. W. 


New Boston School 


The Boris Mirski Art Gallery an- 
nounces the recent opening of a school 
of modern art, which holds two-hour 
morning, afternoon and evening classes 
in drawing and painting. Instructors 
are Esther Geller and John Wilson, 
young Boston painters, and Swedish- 
born artist Carl G. Nelson, recently dis- 
charged from the Army. 


The Art Digest 
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Furia Gitana: ALFONSO BENAVIDES 


Spanish Dances 


ENTHus1Asts of Spanish dancing and 
of one of its finest interpreters, Car- 
men Amaya, are flocking to Kennedy & 
Co., where Alfonso Benavides, himself 
a Spanish gypsy, is showing a large 
group of color prints devoted to the 
dancer and her famous family. Exe- 
cuted in a new printing technique, the 
pictures command dual attention: as 
the first authorized record of flamenco 
dancers and an introduction to an in- 
triguing technical development. 

Benavides’ interest in the dance is 
natural for he was born in Granada, 
reared in Andalusia where he saw 
much flamenco dancing. He later mar- 
ried a Danish ballet dancer, Ulla Pers, 
who helped him with this record. His 
development of a new technique is also 
natural, if more accidental. A painter, 
Benavides sought to achieve a primar- 
ily pigmented effect in printmaking. 
Together with’ his wife he developed a 
composition block and special pigment 
—both patented and still secret ac- 
cording to the galleries and producing 
a print which resembles most a mono- 
type. 

Editions so far have been small, rang- 
ing from 12 to 24 prints from each 
block. Prints of the same edition vary 
and may even be in different color 
schemes. Most successful prints are ef- 
fective and capture well the spirit and 
movements of the dancers, while the 
pigment—sandy and thick or flat and 
mottled—creates a texture well suited 
to the brilliance of the costumed fig- 
ures. (On view through November.) 
—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


From Pills to Pels 

According to a letter received by As- 
sociate Editor Jo Gibbs from Gertrude 
Pels, wife of artist Albert Pels, a doc- 
tor called in by the Pels family on an 
emergency visit, came to heal and re- 
turned to purchase. The physician, Dr. 
Louis Rosenberg of New York, made a 
second visit later the same week and 
purchased eight of the artist’s canvases. 
An interesting note that should help 
dispel the popular notion that the aver- 
age doctor’s office is decorated by either 
The Stag at Eve or The Doctor by the 
Bedside. 


November 15, 1945 


Views of Alaska 


At the Ferargil Galleries, Lt. Mat- 
thew William Boyhan is showing a 
large group of gouaches of Adak, Alas- 
ka, which reveals the mystery and color 
he found in the land. Skilled in evoking 
haunting mood and beauty from a series 
of color washes in restricted palette, the 
Virginia-born Boston artist accomplishes 
his best work in pictures like Adak No. 
3 and Flying Stones, done in the vein of 
Chinese painting where sky, mountain 
and water become the essence and eter- 
nality of nature. 


Trio of Quonsets also illustrates this 
Alaska-influenced style where Army 
huts are so blended into atmospheric 
landscape, that their presence is noted 
only to point up the insignificance of 
man. (Through Nov. 18.)—J. K. R. 


Holme and Wallach 


Paintings by Edythe Wallach, a New 
York artist who has worked in Mexico, 
and Siv Holme, who received her train- 
ing in Sweden and Paris, shared the 
Bonestell Galleries the past fortnight. 
Both artists work in modern idiom al- 
though each sets store on different em- 
phasis. Miss Wallach’s pictures of Mex- 
ico are large, boldly colored and rather 
carelessly executed. Although strong 
in rhythmic composition and vivid color, 
too many works, unfortunately, con- 
veyed the feeling of quick impression 
rather than considerable thought. 


Siv Holme also used bold color com- 
binations but.hers are subdued by a pas- 
tel palette and grey tones. Despite her 
varied European training, the influ- 
ence most dominant appears to be that 
of Milton Avery. Contrasting with Miss 
Wallach’s work, her drawing is thought- 
fully careless and less personal. Most 
successful of her experiments were La 
Masseuse and Nude at Piano.—J. K. R. 


In Graphic Media 


The accent is on graphic media in 
the current exhibition at the Studio 
Gallery, where contemporary artists are 
represented by lithographs, etchings 
and drawings. 


*Some of the mysterious qualities of 
Blake’s poem are incorporated in Tiger, 
Tiger, a color lithograph by Rosella 
Hartman. Ellen Ravenscroft and Bos- 
ton artist W. H. Bicknell show peaceful 
views of Provincetown, Mass., while the 
more turbulent moments of that vicinity 
are in Beulah Stevenson’s nicely com- 
posed Wreck at Long Nook and Corn 
Hill, Cape Cod. Other exhibitors in- 
clude Harry Sternberg, with his power- 
ful Blast Furnace at Night, Reginald 
Marsh, Kuniyoshi and Alice Rumph. 


—J,.C. 


Something About the Weather 


At last, someone is going to do some- 
thing about it—the weather. Pomona 
College in Claremont, Calif., is inaugu- 
rating an invitational purchase prize 
competition and exhibition, The Weath- 
er in Art, which will be held from 
March 1-31. The purpose of the show is 
“to assemble work by best of contempo- 
rary painters who depict landscapes un- 
der storm, or other weather conditions 
of interest to meterologists.” There is a 
purchase prize award of $1,000. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 


LADA HLAVKA 


NOV. 20 to DEC. 1 


Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 
BRANCH: 55 East 57th St., N.Y. C. 


THROUGH DEC. 1 
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BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
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SCHONEMAN—— 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 ©. 57 GALLERY _NewYork,22 


JEAN HOGAN 


OIL PAINTINGS 
NOV. 12-24 


MORTON GALLERIES - 117 west 58 









FIRST EXHIBITIONS Nov. 20-Dec. 8 
LEE 


TED 

HERSCH °* BRADLEY 
ART OF THIS CENTURY 
30 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 


NICHOLAS VASILIEFF 


BERTHA SCHAEFER + 32 ©. 57, w. Y. 





IT IS NOT OVER YET 
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AROUND NEW YORK 
SEVENTH MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


GLACKENS 


NOVEMBER 4-DECEMBER 2 


DAILY, INCLUDING SUNDAYS 
AND HOLIDAYS -- - - 2-6 P.M. 


10 WEST 9th STREET, NEW YORK 
PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 





PAINTINGS By 


sessie LASKY 


Nov. 12 - Nov. 24 


Also 15 Illustrations for 


“THE PATH OF VISION” 
just published 


BONESTELL - ‘2 &. 57. N. ¥. 


Members 54th Annual Show | 
NEW YORK SOCIETY OF 
ARTS 
NOY. 16-DEC. 1 
ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 W. &7 St., N.Y. C. 


Group Exhibition Nov. 11- Dec. 1 


GEORGE CAVALLON 
CARL ASHBY 








PETER BUSA 


AS HB Y Scones sr 





sculpture and paintings 


rothbort 


november 12 to december 1 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison avenue, bet. 60 & 61 sts. 





=== FIRST NEW YORK SHOWING == 
Paintings by 


Terence R. Duren 


Through November 24 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


See 15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 






PAINTINGS BY 


LOUISE SCHACHT 


Nov. 19- Dec. 19 


SCHACHT GALLERY, 23 ©. 64 st. w. y. 





10 a.m. to §:30 pm. Sundays 2 to 5:30 p.m. 


At 









The latest art-industry. commission is a group of pictures which will depict “New 
York—Drama City of the World,” to be painted for Ohrbach’s Department Store by 
ten artists. Above are George Schreiber, Thomas Benton and Frederic Taubes dis- 
cussing plans for the collection with Jerome K. Ohrbach (second from the left), 
vice-president of the store. Other participating artists are Peter Hurd, Fletcher 
Martin, Paul Sample, Lawrence Beall Smith, Adolf Dehn, Bernard Lamotte, and 
George Grosz. The project was arranged through Associated American Artists. 


Askew Opens Old Master Drawing Annual 


THE EXHIBITION of Old Master draw- 
ings, at the Durlacher Gallery, is the 
ninth! (how fast water flows under the 
bridges) annual affair. As usual, Kirk 
Askew has assembled an amazing va- 
riety of work from many sources, all 
stamped with a vividness of personal 
conception. 

Two outstanding contributors to the 
exhibit are the Tiepolos, father and 
son. Giovanni Domenico, the son, has 
been much overshadowed by the fa- 
ther’s renown, yet in these depictions 
of little figure groups, his individual 
power of line is revealed and his abil- 
ity to seize upon characteristic ges- 
ture with mordant clarity. A woman’s 
figure by Giovanni Battista, the father, 
is seated in the sort of theatrical pose 
that marks his work. This drawing 
possesses the vivacity of touch and the 


astonishing authority that always in-. 


vests even his slightest work. 


Among other notable items are a de- 
lightful figure piece in soft color, at- 
tributed to Fuseli; a landscape, oddly 
enough by Guercino, spirited as well as 
romantic; a group by Domenchino, 
probably Rest in Flight to Egypt, car- 
ried out with an intensity of passionate 
expression, not alone in the delineation 
of the Holy Family, but even in the 
decor; a sensitively-modelled head by 
Carlo Maratta. 

It is pleasing to find panels by Pan- 
nini, in clear, bright color heightening 


the decorative weaving of detail into 
harmonious unity. A portrait by Ingres 
executed with his familiar power of 
synthetic line has more freedom and 
delicacy of effect than much of his fig- 
ure work. 

Among the Northern artists, Jan de 
Cock is represented by a sheet of fab- 
ulous creatures woven into a sort of 
all-over pattern that is clear enchant- 
ment. Samuel van Hoogstraten’s fig- 
ure group, carried out in, glowing color, 
suggests Rembrandt in its sweeping 
composition. It may be recalled that 
this artist constructed the ingenious 
Trompe Voeil in the National Gallery 
in London. 

These random selections hardly do 
justice to the diversity of appeal made 
by this exhibition. How thoroughly the 
charm of the varied items is felt, may 
be appreciated by the number of red 
stars already sprinkled about through 
the papers.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Jack Perlmutter, U.S.N. 


The Barnett Aden Gallery in the na- 
tion’s capital is celebrating its 2nd an- 
niversary with an exhibition of abstract 
paintings by Jack Perlmutter, young 
artist now stationed with the Navy in 
Maryland (through December). The gal- 
lery opened in October 1943 with a 
program designed to increase layman 
appreciation of painting and small 
sculpture for the home. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By RatpH M. PEARSON 


On Business Subsidy of Art— 


The opening of the Pepsi-Cola exhibi- 
tion and the disagreement with my 
comments on the sponsorship of the 
Philharmonic Symphony by United 
States Rubber Company expressed in 
the letter of Mr. F. M. Turner in the 
last issue (which disagreement, I know, 
is shared by many) make a further ex- 
amination of this large issue timely. 

Let us begin by admitting that all 
distinguished works of art should have 
the widest possible audience and that 
any means of extending that audience 
is presumably worthy. When a business 
firm, therefore, sponsors genuine works 
of art to go on its calendars or to carry 
its advertising in other ways, and avoids 
commercialization of the actual pro- 
grams by delegating responsibility for 
selection of works shown to the artists 
concerned (as happens in both of these 
specific cases), the first reaction is quite 
logically favorable. The fact that this 
tie-up with the contemporary distinc- 
tion of a genuine art benefits the 
sponsors in one or both of two ways— 
financially or by an acquired prestige— 
is no argument against the plan; they 
are buying such advantages and are en- 
titled to them. 

The item that prestige, with its re- 
flected glory of association with a living 
art, is the main commodity which busi- 
ness is buying should never be forgotten 
(as it often is); any profession of grati- 
tude by us of:the public for a self- 
sacrificing service to an idealistic cause 
is entirely uncalled for. It is not in the 
nature of business, especially in the 
higher brackets, to be self-sacrificing 
or idealistic. If United States Rubber 
owned to either of these virtues it would 
not intrude its name twenty times into 
the Philharmonic programs; it would 
hide its generosity under anonymity, as 
would any private donor to an endow- 
ment fund. Or, at the very least, it 
would allow the sponsorship to be an- 
nounced only at the beginning and end 
of a program, as happens in a similar 
case in San Francisco—thus greatly 
dignifying both its service and the 
program. 

In the case of the Philharmonic, how- 
ever, there is another issue. Do we the 
people want this great art organization 
of ours to be cheapened by selling itself 
to any commercial advertising? Do we 
not want it to be ours? Do we not want 
the honor of sponsoring it? Are we 
satisfied to take the easy course of 
avoiding our responsibility ? 

I have interviewed the Philharmonic 
manager, Mr. Arthur Judson, on this 
crucial matter. He has shown me the 
figures of costs, deficits, popular fund 
raising campaigns and the generous 
(and unpublicized) contributions of its 
Board of Directors to balance many an- 
nual deficits. These figures are frankly 
discouraging so far as popular support 
manifests itself in tangible donations. 
“We can’t get enough small gifts,” he 
says. “We are on shifting sands. I don’t 
know the answer.” Responsibility for the 
fate of this great symphony orchestra 
rests, in the final analysis, directly on 
the public. 
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Washington Nensletter 


By Peggy F. Crawford 

Every YEAR art is Officially recog- 
nized as part of our national life by 
Art Week, with mass_ exhibitions 
throughout the country, theoretically 
open to anyone wishing to show his 
work. The Washington area exhibition 
is on view at the National Museum 
(Smithsonian Institution) and continues 
through the end of the month. 

Locally titled the 8th Metropolitan 
State Art Contest, sponsored by the 
American Artists Professional League 
and the Entre Nous Club, with cash 
prizes donated by Washington mer- 
chants, the exhibition differs not one 
whit from similar manifestations in 
every art center, provincial or metro- 
politan. The Spanish dancer, the cat 
coyly mewing at a broken dish (en- 
titled The Uninvited Guest), the sweet 
little girls peering over .the garden 
wall (Going to Grandmother’s), the end- 
less portraits, still-lifes, snowscapes, 
seascapes, the fair grounds, the Mexi- 
can scenes, all are here. 

This is a very important exhibition, 
one to be viewed seriously by every 
art lover. For how does it come to be? 

Is this great eruption of mediocrity 
the result of our public taste? Or could 
it be that our public taste has been 
formed by constant exposure to banal- 
ity? We must answer these questions 
and comprehend their meaning. For 
time flies. The war is over; the atomic 
age is upon us. And if, in the simple 
field of art, America’s judgment is ac- 
tually at this level, one must wonder 
where we will find the wisdom to dis- 
charge our great world responsibilities. 

Fortunately for us, Washingtonians 
are not limited to this one art expres- 
sion. We can revitalize our spirits on 
Rembrandt and Cezanne at the National 
Gallery; we can deepen our perceptions 
at the Phillips Memorial Gallery where 
a subtle new hanging of the collection 
emphasizes the great gift to the public 
of one man’s understanding of the 
meaning of art; we can sharpen our 
critical faculties at the stimulating va- 
riety of exhibitions in the commercial 
galleries. But what of our neighbors in 
Podunk? Surely, they deserve a chance. 
Can’t they have it? Or won't they? 


November Exhibitions 


The above-mentioned dealers de- 
serve a special plaudit this month for 
their offerings. At the Whyte Gallery 
may be seen the first American show- 
ing of paintings by Ernesto Lothar, 
Austrian-born artist, now living in the 
Dominican Republic, Lothar’s works re- 
flect his life, being a documentation of 
Latin America seen through the eyes 
that learned of art in Europe. Influ- 
ence of the German expressionists, of 
Cézanne, of Rouault, of Oriental prints 
merges with love of the Dominican Re- 
public, its people, landscape and its 
native customs. 

The Rennie-Donato Gallery, in the 
strikingly transformed basement of 
an early Washington house, offers the 
In Transit gtoup. Fourteen local 
painters, sculptors and photographers 
have banded together to further the in- 
terests of experimental art. Honesty, 
sincerity and no little talent character- 
ize this lively group. 
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PAINTINGS NOV. 26-DEC. 8 


JULIET THOMPSON 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
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Paintings by DAVID Y. 
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Thru Dec. 8 


WEYHE GALLERY 
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WARREN B. DAVIS 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 
WILLIAM T. AYLWARD 
AND OTHER ARTISTS 


Accompanying certain of these paint- 
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Little Rastus: WAYMAN ADAMS 
In the Shaw Sale 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, Mrs. Harrison Wil- 
liams has been designated one of the 
ten best dressed women in the world. 
It stands to reason that the furniture 
and decorative objects which the chic 
Mrs. Williams would choose for her 
background would show the same taste 
as her clothes. For that reason alone, 
the sale of English furniture, Chinese 
porcelains and objects of art collected 
by her, to be held at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on the afternoons of Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, should excite 
more than usual interest. 

The furniture includes outstanding 
Queen Anne cabinetwork, such as two 
walnut day beds covered in contempo- 
rary Spitalfields figured velvet; wing 
chairs in crewel embroidery or needle- 
point of the period, an inlaid walnut 
secretary-cabinet and secretary book- 
case, both with mirror doors. From 
the reign of George I comes a carved 
and inlaid walnut claw-and-ball-foot 
card table; from the reign of George 
II, a set of five carved mahogany lad- 
der-back side chairs in gros point and 
a carved mahogany side table. The 
Chippendale group contains a set of 
twelve carved mahogany and brown 
leather ladder-back dining chairs, a 
break-front kneehole cabinet with 
arched pediment, a carved mahogany 
china cabinet and serpantine chest of 
drawers, a fret-carved mahogany con- 
sole table, etagéres and mirrors. 
Among the Sheraton furniture are two 
serpantine-front sideboards, another of 
inlaid mahogany, and a four-pedestal 
dining table. 

Among the decorations are a group 
of Georgian tea caddies, Georgian small 
clocks including a Chippendale carved 
and gilded eagle cartel clock by John 
Perins (c.1765), early 19th century 
Crown Derby Imari-pattern porcelain 
dinner services, and Waterford and 
English glass. Single color and deco- 
rated Chinese porcelains and pottery 
include K’ang Hsi examples—a porce- 
lain amphora with peachbloom dragon 
decorations, a pair of famille verte or- 
namented plaques and sange de boeuf 
bottle form vases. 

Paintings of the 18th and 19th cen- 


tury schools offer English portraits by 
Harlow, Lawrence and other artists, 
sporting subjects by Alken, two pairs 
of tempera paintings of the school of 
Hubert Robert, A Group of Animals by 
Troyon, works by Dupré, Ziem and Har- 
pignies. 

Some additional information has been 
received on the Samuel T. Shaw sale 
of 19th century and contemporary 
American paintings, to be sold at Parke- 
Bernet on November 21, and reported 
in the last issue of the Dicest. A num- 
ber of the most popular paintings are 
being sold with the four-color process 
plates and color reproductions made 
from them, the estate relinquishing all 
rights it may hold to the copyrights. 
Among these pictures are Lawson’s 
Newfoundland Coast, Gordon Grant’s 
In with the Tide, Warren Davis’s Re- 
clining Nymph, Mora’s On the Beach, 
Valencia, Roy Brown’s February, Way- 
man Adams Little Rastus and other 
noteworthy paintings in the collection. 


Auction Calendar 





November 19 and 20, Monday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Books, from the estate of the late John Gribbel, 
property of F. O. Vanderhoef, Mary T. Horn, 
Boies Penrose, others. Rare first editions include 
Gray's Elegy, the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’ 
Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, Keats’ 
Poems. Americana including letters of Franklin 
to Charles Willson Peale, one by Jefferson. 
Books on birds. Extra-illustrated books and 
color plate books. Now on exhibition. 


November 20, Tuesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: The Japanese print collection of Gil- 
bert Fuller. Primitives from 1660-1764, full 
color prints from Harunobu to Utamoro and 
Toyokuni, 1765-1805 and landscapes from 1820- 
1859. Rare primitive Standing Woman by Kwai- 
getsudo (Dohan); a fine Morofusa dated about 
1680; primitive portrait of actor Nakamura 
Senya by Kiomasu I; The Barred Window by 
Kiyonaga. Many of these prints exhibited in 
Paris at the Musée des Arts Decoratifs from 
1909 to 1914. Now on exhibition. 


November 21, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: The Samuel T. Shaw collection of 
American Paintings. Nineteenth century and 
contemporary work by American artists in- 
cluding Ernest Lawson, Gordon Grant, Hugo 
Ballin, Warren B. Davis, F. L. Mora, Roy H. 
Brown, Wayman Adams, William Aylward, 
others. Exhibition from Nov. ® 


November 23 and 24, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture and 
decorations from the Jennings, Patterson and 
other collections. English and other furniture. 
Gold boxes and bibelots. Rugs. Paintings. Linens 
and laces, table porcelain. Exhibition from 
Nov. 21. 

November 26 and 27, Monday evening and Tues- 
day afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Library 
of James H. Pershing, Denver. English litera- 
ture of the XVII-XIX century including an 
important collection of poetry with rarities by 
Milton, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Brownéng, Byron, 
Chapman, Herbert, Drayton, Cowper. Daniel. 
Herrick, Tennyson, Spencer, Vaughn, others. 


American authors. Incunabula, color plate 
books. Exhibition from Nov. 21. 
November 27, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet 


Galleries: Fine prints, property of Mrs. Percy 
E. D. Malcolm, Mrs. Harrison Williams, Comdr. 
Oliver B. James and other collectors. Important 
works of the masters from the XV century to 
the present: Diirer, Mantegna, Rembrandt, 
Schongauer, Bone, Cameron, Meryon, Millet. 
Haden. McBey, Zorn, others. Exhibition from 
Nov. 21. 

November 30 and December 1, Friday and Sat- 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Eng- 
lish XVIII century furniture and art objects. 
collected by Mrs. Harrison Williams. Furniture 
of the Queen Anne and Georgian periods. Chi- 
nese porcelains. Oriental sculpture. Paintings. 
Decorative objects. Exhibition from Nov. 24. 


“Other Worlds” in Andover 


After a highly successful showing at 
the American-British Art Center, Other 
Worlds (reviewed in the Oct. 15 issue of 
the Dicest) has been invited to the Ad- 
dison Gallery of American Art, Andover, 
Mass., where it is being exhibited 
throughout November. 
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ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


. By JUDITH K. REED 


Paint Detective 


“Paint, Paintings and Restoration,” by 
Maximilian Toch. 1945. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 149 pp. of text 
and 33 photographic illustrations. $5.00. 


First published about 15 years ago, 
when it soon became a standard work 
on chemical composition of pigments 
and media and scientific methods of au- 
thentication, this volume has now been 
brought up to date by the author, Maxi- 
milian Toch. A distinguished scholar 
and chemist, Toch is also an art lover, 
a role which made him one of the 
pioneer fighters against asphaltum and 
bitumen and for the elimination in the 
market of many fugitive colors. Since 
the first edition of this book, many 
faulty paints are no longer manufac- 
tured (the author gives gracious credit 
to Ralph Mayer’s Artist’s Handbook of 
Materials and Technique) but all art- 
ists will still find the chemical analysis 
of cleansing materials, solvents, glazes, 
varnishes, media and pigments of great 
value. 

The portions of the book devoted to 
painting research and authentication 
is of more general interest and makes 
fascinating reading. Toch has long been 
antagonistic to unscientific art experts 
who write certificates of health for 
dubious old masters. Here are told the 
various ways a cracked or otherwise 
ruined painting can be photographed to 
appear well-preserved. 

Here too are discussed the aids of 
the art detective—X-ray, photography 
by infra-red or ultra-violet ray, with the 
use of filters, special film; microphotog- 
raphy (photographic enlargement of 
brushwork); micro-chemical examina- 
tion of pigments; study of canvas and 
wood types; use of a binocular stereos- 
copic microscope. 

Illustrated with amusing anecdote 
and enlightening photographs, this book 
should find its way to all studio book- 
shelves. 


Illustrated by Corbino 


“Gulliver’s Travels,” by Jonathan Swift. 
Illustrated by Jon Corbino. 1945. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 309 pp. 
of text; 16 plates in full color and 26 
drawings. $10.00. 


Classics illustrated by artists are al- 
most always impressive, often as much 
through the careful planning lavished 
upon paper, printing and makeup which 
such editions display, as for the illus- 
trations. This new edition of Gulliver, 
one in a series published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., in limited editions (1,000 
copies, signed by the artist), is cloaked 
in all the luxuries: gilt-edged paper, at- 
tractive red and gold cloth binding and 
generous use of color, but it is the in- 
spired quality of Jon Corbino’s illus- 
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trations—which may well become as 
much a classic as the text they accom- 
pany—that make the book outstanding 
among even its distinguished predeces- 
sors. 

In lush flowing color and sweeping 
line Corbino has set the mood of Swift’s, 
fierce, furious fantasy. The pictures, 
even the smallest, are imaginative and 
strong as the text, reaching from the 
lyric tenderness even Swift admitted to 
the angry satire more often encoun- 
tered. And since illustrated books often 
do much in widening general art ap- 
preciation, the volume has a second 
value in serving as admirable general 
introduction to the work of one of 
America’s outstanding artists. 


Alaska Adventure 


“An Artist Sees Alaska,” by Henry Var- 
num Poor. 1945. New York: Viking 
Press, Inc. 279 pp. of text and illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 


Henry Varnum Poor was chairman of 
a group of artists appointed by the War 
Department to cover the Alaska theatre 
in 1943. The assignment began well, for 
the artists (Joe Jones, Willard Cum- 
mings, Edward Laning and Poor) were 
granted much latitude in choosing loca- 
tion, materials and methods. Their vari- 
ous trips were abruptly cut off, however, 
when Congressional funds ceased, but 
fortunately not until much of their 
work had been accomplished. 


Poor’s very readable account of his 
adventure is modest. In his introduction 
he says “I am not a good reporter... 
What my eyes do not tell me I am apt 
to forget exists until I review the thing 
in memory. But if I can recreate in 
words what my eyes have informed me 
of, it may be all the better for lack of 
knowledge.” The lack of knowledge 
mentioned probably refers to the ab- 
sence of statistics with which most 
books about Alaska are peppered. It is a 
welcome ommission and more than com- 
pensated for by the freshness of Poor’s 
vision. 

As a painter he saw Alaska in terms 
of its changing pattern, color and light. 
As an extraordinarily thoughtful and 
humane man he sought to understand it 
through the character of its native in- 
habitants and the government men who 
worked with them. The book tells of his 
rugged trip through the country—by 
boat and plane—and his sketches made 
at American and Russian bases and in 
the isolated native villages. 

But beyond its value as a first-hand 
report on a country very much in the 
news the book’s main interest, we find, 
lies in its revelation of a remarkable 
personality. Poor speaks with such hon- 
esty and clarity that his observations— 
on Alaska, war, portrait-painting, or an 
Indian dance—carry unusual conviction. 
For the art reader, particularly, this un- 
conscious self-presentation of one of 
America’s outstanding painters is a rare 
treat. 


Coming Reviews 


Other books received for review in 
later issues include: Masterpieces in 
Color at the Metropolitan Museum, 
The Art of Max Band by Arthur Millier, 
200 Motifs and Designs by Fritzi Brod, 
Constantin Guys (Pantheon Books), 
War Through Artists’ Eyes (London: 
John Murray). 
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Gulliver s Travels 
illustrated by 


Jon Corbino 


With 16 plates in color 
and 26 in black and white 


De luxe edition signed 
and numbered by the artist 


$10.00 


Order From: 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


65 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





(At the ‘Metropolitan “naa 
Foreword by H. B. Wehle. 64 treasures 


reproduced in full color. $5.75 


Chinese Painting 
A portfolio of 10 exquisite reproductions 


from the “Ching Ming Shang Ho” scroll 
$7.50 


—each plate in 10 colors. 


Master Drawings 

Edited by Bryan Holme. A superb 
book of 128 drawings in gravure from 
Michelangelo to Matisse. 3. 


Bernard Lamotte 

By Louis Gauthier. A book in color and 
black and white on how this famous con- 
temporary painter works. $2.50 
War (By Pierre Bourdelle) 


| An extraordinary portfolio of Bourde!le’s 
| colored drawings of the war. $12.00 


AMERICAN STUDIO BOOKS 
381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK = 
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IT IS NOT OVER YET 


BUY. VICTORY BONDS 
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GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER + FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN - RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 


The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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a 
A New Print Society 


is being organized. Members 
receive two Presentation 
Prints each year. For details of 
charter membership address: 


THE SOCIETY OF PRINT CONNOISSEURS 


1244 Martha Custis Drive, 
Alexandria, Virginia 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 





400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


PRINTS 


Largest collection of fine color repro- 

ductions in the country. OLD MASTERS, 

CONTEMPORARIES, and MODERNS. 
We solicit inquiries. 

Send for illustrated Brochure 


Oestreicher's 


1208 Sixth Avenue (Dept. A.) N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Bet. 47th-48th Sts. BR-9-7443 








HURLEY PASTEL 


CRAYONS 
are SNAPPY and 
BRILLIANT 


BUT DO NOT RUB OFF 
20 Colors........$1.25 


2112 St ar :S AVE | 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Lowell, Mass. 


YEAR 'ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler’s 
Birthplace. Open to professional artists. 
Media: all with exception of large sculp- 
ture. Entry fee $1.50. Entries may be re- 
ceived any time. For further information 
write John G, Wolcott, 236 Fairmount St., 
Lowell, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN DRAWINGS. Jan. 
3-23. National Academy of Design. By In- 
vitation and by Jury. Entry cards due 
Nov. 26. Drawings due Dec. 3. For further 
information write John Taylor Arms, Draw- 
ing pas bition, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 


’ 


120TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
GRAPHIC ART. Mar. 13-Apr. 1, 1946. 
National Academy of Design. By Invita- 
tion and by Jury. Media: all print. Entry 
cards due Feb. 8. Work due Feb. 15. Prizes. 
For further information write John Tay- 
lor Arms, Chairman Exhibition, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

79TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 1- 
24. National Academy of Design. Open to 
all artists. Media: Watercolor. Fee for 
Non-members $3.00. Work due Jan. 24. 
For further information write National 
Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


141ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS 
AND SCULPTURE. Jan. 26-Mar. 3. Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, tempera, gouache. 
Jury. Work due Dec. 27 for sculpture, Jan. 
2 for painting. For further information 
write Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


1ST SPRING ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 
3-30. California Palace of Legion of Honor. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, tempera. 
Two paintings may be submitted by each 
artist, none must exceed 4’x4’. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $2,000. Entry cards due by Mar. 1. 
Local artists’ work due bet. 10 a. m. and 
5 p. m., Mar. 8, 9,-10, 11. Out-of-town work 
due before Mar. 13. For further informa- 
tion write California Palace of the Legion 
. se, Lincoln Park, San Francisco 21, 
Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS‘ 18TH AN- 
NUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Mar. 6-Apr. 7. Seattle Art Museum. Open 
to all artists. Media: all print. Fee, $1. 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 11. Work due Feb. 13. For further 
information write Eleanor Honnigfort, Sec- 
retary, 713 16th, Seattle 22, Wash. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-21. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery. Open to residents of Ohio, 
Ind., Ill., W. Va., Pa., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15. Work due Feb. 11-21. For further 
information write Dean Earl C. Seigfred. 
Colle Ay Fine Arts, Ohio University, Ath- 
ens, 0. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH 
CAROLINA ARTISTS. Dec. 2-30. Person 
Hall Art Gallery, University of N. C. Open 
to N. C. Artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, drawing, print, sculpture. Work 
must have been done since Jan. 1944. 
Jury. Entry cards and work due Nov. 24. 
For further information write Helene Tir- 
anoff, Curator, Person Hall Art Gallery, 
U. N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 

YEAR "ROUND EXHIBITION. John Snow- 
den Gallery. Open to artists in Chicago 
and hundred mile radius. Media: oils, wa- 
tercolors, prints, etc. For further infor- 
mation write John Snowden Gallery, 13244 
East 57th St., Chicago 37, Il. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANNUAL PRINT COMPETITION, FRIENDS 
OF AMERICAN ART. Feb. 11-Mar. 1. 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery. For Western 
Michigan Artists only. Media: Original 
work in lithograph, block print, w en- 
graving, etching, drypoint, aquatint and 
mezzotints. No monoprints accepted. Work 
must be matted, no frames. Jury. Prizes. 
Work due Feb. 1. For further informa- 
tion write Lorraine B. Adams, President, 


Friends of American Art, 230 E, Fulton 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 

KEARNEY MEMORIAL REGIONAL EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 4-31. Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute. Open to artists of Wisc., Ill., Mich., 
Minn., Ind., Ohio. Media: oil, 16x20 or 
larger. Jury. Prizes totaling $1,000. Entry 
cards due Nov. 21. Work due Nov. 26-Dec. 
5. For further information write Eunice 
Schaefer, Assistant to Director, Milwaukee 
Art Institute, 772 North Jefferson St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


8TH ANNUAL WEST VIRGINIA REGION- 
AL EXHIBITION. Parkersburg Fine Arts 
Center. Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of W. Va., Ohio, Penna., Va., Ky., 
and D. C. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards.and work due Mar, 25. 
For further information write Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, 317 9th Street, 
Parkersburg, West Va. 


Springfield, Mass. 

27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. Dec. 2-23. 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery. 
Members only. Media: all. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee $3.00. Entry cards and work 
due Nov. 19 and 20. For further informa- 
tion write Miss Fanny Childs, 70 Chest- 
nut St., Springfield, Mass. 


White Plains, N. ¥. 


15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
WESTCHESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS 
GUILD. Nov. 26-Dec. 3. County Center. 
Open to residents of Westchester. Media: 
oil, watercolor, black and white, sculpture 
and crafts. For further information write 
Vivian O. Wills, Secretary, Westchester 
Arts and Crafts Guild, Room 242, County 
Office Bldg., White Plains, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN OF WORCESTER 
COUNTY. Feb. 14-Mar. 17, 1946. Wor- 
cester Art Museum. Open to past and 
fremont residents of Worcester County. 

edia: oils, watercolors, drawings, prints 
and sculpture; crafts: jewelry, metalwork, 
pottery, weaving, wood-carving, leather- 
work, book-binding, block-printing, and 
decorated tin and wooden-ware. Jury. En- 
try cards due Jan. 12. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

11TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 1-27. Butler Art Institute. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio, Pa., 
Va., W. Va., and Ind. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work 
due Dec. 9. For further information write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 





Europeans Contrasted 


The Springfield (Mass.) Museum of 
Fine Arts is currently (until Nov. 30) 
displaying its own version of European 
Artists in America by showing recent 
work plus work done immediately after 
arrival in this country by painter Eric 
Isenburger and sculptor Henry Rox. 
Both artists are German-born, but the 
imprint of Paris, where they both lived 
prior to the war, is strong in their ar- 
tistic expression. 

Rox is well known in the vicinity, 
having been an instructor at Mount 
Holyoke College for several years. Both 
artists have exhibited in Springfield be- 
fore, and one of Rox’s sculptures is in 
the Museum’s permanent collection. A 
number of the exhibits are lent from 
public and private collections. 


West Coast Annual 


The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, San Francisco, announces its 
First Spring Annual Exhibition, con- 
sisting of original work in oil or tem- 
pera by living artists, to be held April 
3-30. A jury composed of Donald Bear, 
Alfred Frankenstein, and Reginald Po- 
land will select the exhibition and 
award four cash prizes totalling $2,000, 
and ten specially designed medals. Work 
by local artists is due at the Museum 
by March 11, out-of-town paintings by 
March 13. 

For entry blanks and further infor- 
mation address the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, Lincoln Park, San 
Francisco 21, California. 
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By Ben Wolf 


Had a bad moment at the Pepsi-Cola 
opening. Thought for a moment they 
had stuffed Max Weber for the occasion 
. . . but on closer observation it turned 
out to be a life-sized papier maché fig- 
ure of the artist and not the mounted 
original . . . what will they think of 
next. We shudder to think. If this were 
to become a trend, Lord knows where it 
might end. I can visualize the gallery of 
the future ... a sort of combination 
twentieth century Wax Works and Mu- 
seum of Natural History habitat group 
... We are waiting to read what Jo 
Gibbs writes next issue. Her review of 
the Pepsi-Cola exhibition will be fea- 
tured Dec. 1. 


* * * 


I was scurrying across 54th Street 
the other day and when I hove in view 
of the Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing, was rather startled tc see a large 
assemblage of service men and women. 
Always eager for the fray I slowed 
down when I came alongside. A large 
well dressed civilian was addressing 
them earnestly. I regret that being late 
for an appointment I had to hurry on 
but did hear this fascinating fragment 
of the gentleman’s dissertation. . ; 
“That,” he was saying .. . “That is 
where a morbid color is employed.” .. . 
We'll never know. 

+ * cd 


A career-conscious lady, whose name 
we shall not mention, summoned an 
artist friend of ours and commissioned 
him to make six portrait pencil draw- 
ings of her profile. Our friend accepted 
and when the time arrived for him to 
set to work, the lady of the career 
smiled pleasantly and said in a well 
modulated voice . . . “Leave out the 
noses .. . you see I’m thinking of hav- 
ing mine changed and would like you 
to put in six varieties after they’re 
all finished to help me select the kind 
I want.” ... A nose is a nose is a 
nose, 

* * * 


Jerry Farnsworth and Helen Sawyer 
dropped into the office the other day. 
They’re doing New York before flying 
south for the winter. Jerry told a choice 
anecdote that I'll pass on to you with- 
out further preamble. . . . Seems Nor- 
man Rockwell was visiting the Farns- 
worths on Cape Cod some time back. 
Rockwell was in need of a garage and 
negotiations were set in motion with a 
native lady in possession of such a de- 
sired car shelter. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made and as everyone pre- 
pared to get to other business ... the 
lady called to the artist... . “Oh, by 
the way ... what’s your name?” Rock- 
well replied, “Rockwell.” . . . The lady’s 
eyes shone with pure happiness. “Not 
Rockwell” she sighed. “Yes,” replied 
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our hero .. . secretly delighted at 
finding an admirer in the wilds of 
Truro. “Oh,” said the lady. ... “That’s 
the name of the undertaker who buried 
my late husband.” “He was such a love- 
ly man.” 

7 * * 

Farnsworth moves fast . .. news 
comes as we go to press that the artist 
now is in Washington painting Presi- 
dent Truman’s portrait as well as the 
Chief Executive’s mother. 

* * Ba 


From Maine comes a fine Booth 
Tarkington yarn. . . . The writer was 
entertaining and among his guests was 
Alexander Bower, Director of the Port- 
land Museum. Bower particularly ad- 
mired a portrait in the noted novelist’s 
collection of old masters and questioned 
Tarkington as to whether there might 
be any chance of the Museum borrow- 
ing it for a forthcoming exhibition. 
Tarkington said: “Certainly, just take 
it along under your arm when you 
leave.” .. . which is precicely what he 
did. Several weeks later Bower hap- 
pened to pick up a copy of THE ART 
Dicest (plug) and to his horror read 
the following head. . . . Valuable Paint- 
ing Stolen From Tarkington Collection. 
Seems Tarkington had completely for- 
gotten having loaned the canvas. 

ok * * 

Frank K. M. Rehn of the gallery by 
the same name told me the following 
amusing tale demonstrating that time 
does march on. . . . Seems he was in 
the bar of the New Weston and over- 
heard a conversation between a rather 
mild gentleman and a ‘large fiery-haired 
rebel. The mild gentleman had just 
mentioned what a fine collection the 
Frick collection was . . . only to be in- 
terrupted by his fiery friend who snort- 
ed. “What do you mean... they 
haven’t any moderns.” The first man 
essayed that he could recall a fine 


Cézanne. “Bah .. .” snorted the red 
one ... “He’s not modern.” ... As Mr. 
Rehn put it... “To think I should 


have lived to hear that.” Tempus fugit. 





Magic Realism by Picasso Peale 


Seeing lovely Paulette Goddard at 
Waldo Peirce’s opening at the Midtown 
Galleries the other night brought to 
your columnist’s mind to what a con- 
siderable extent Theatre folks have be- 
come important collectors of art. I re- 
call when I was in Paris in ’39 the 
delight with which the Parisian dealers 
greeted the news that Edward G, Rob- 
inson was in that city. Charles Laugh- 
ton must have a fine collection by this 
time too. Remember when Horace Pip- 
pin had his first one-man show at the 
Carlen Galleries in Philadelphia some 
seasons back . . . Charles Laughton 
(along with the terrible tempered Dr. 
Barnes) was one of the first purchas- 
ers of the talented primitive’s work. 


* * * 


Results on that Cover poll ... First 
place went to the controversial Regin- 
ald Marsh; second place, Revington 
Arthur; third place, Julian Levi. Others 
in the running included paintings by 
David Fredenthal, Raymond Breinin, 
and Marc Chagall . . . We hope to quote 
some of the comments next issue. 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 


oars. 


Leake Ten waar ' 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


GRamercy 7-6825 


Upjoun COLLectTion Speciat Issue 
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~ 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1945 
Courses in Fine Arte, Teacher Training, Crafte, 
Seances onl Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stace Crate, ote. Catalogs on request. 





HENRY R. MacGINNIS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


FAIRLEE, VT. . . . On the Connecticut 
WRITE: HENRY R. MacGINNIS, TRENTON, WN. J. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING 


NICHOLAS TAKIS 


48 LEXINGTON AVE. 





RADO SPRING 
ARTS CENTE 


Classes in drawing, = illustration, carteon- 
ing, mural design, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY Saves CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





FINE ARTS 

APPLIED ARTS 
ART EDUCATION 
Write for regular catalog. 


Degrees Granted. 
Spencer Macky, President 
CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

5212 


Broadway ¢ Oakland 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


11 © California 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, C commercial “Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 












University of 


GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT OF ART, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
Fields of concentration: Drawing and painting, illustration, 
advertising art, design and crafts, art education, ceramics, 
interior design. Degree courses leading to BFA and MFA. 
Dormitories. New Fine Arts building. Summer school. 
Write for information to: 


LAMAR DODD, Head of the Department 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


PHOTOGRAPHY 









PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 10, 1945 to May 31, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


KARL ZERBE 


Head of the Department of Painting 


DAVID ARONSON 


Assistant in the Department 
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Serigraph Society 


THE sTorRY of the silk screen print’s 
rapid rise from a commercial poster 
technique to fine arts legitimacy is 
dramatized this month at the National 
Serigraph Society’s inaugural exhibi- 
tion in their new galleries at 38 West 
57 Street (former quarters of the In- 
ternational Print Society). More than 
100 of 200 members’ prints now in per- 
manent museum collections are dis- 
played. Credit for the early develop- 
ment of the silk screen print goes to 
the much-maligned, depression - born 
Federal Art Project and to a young 
WPA artist, Anthony Velonis, who was 
the first in America to sense the art 
possibilities of this color printing device. 

In 1938 Velonis, who had been using 
the silk screen for government posters, 
persuaded the authorities to set up an 
experimental Silk Screen Unit. Two 
years later the medium had attracted 
enough artists to form an independent 
Silk Screen Group whose aim was “to 
promote the inherent democratic char- 
acter of the print into broader chan- 
nels.” By 1943 the low selling price 
of the print (they still average from 
$5 to $15 in the gallery), its easily- 
mastered technique and almost limitless 
possibilities had drawn a membership 
numbering 65 and comprising both na- 
tionally-known and younger artists. 

Although membership has remained 
stationary during the war years, the 


popularity of the print constantly grew 
through nationally circulating exhibi- 
tions sent out by the artists; and by the 
time final recognition in the art world 
was achieved (when Harry Gottlieb’s 
print, Winter on the Creek, won the 
coveted Eyre Medal at a Philadelphia 
Watercolor Annual in 1942) the silk 
screen had been christened with the 
more dignified-sounding term “seri- 
graph.” 

At the co-operatively owned and 
managed Serigraph Galleries, where the 
current show will run through De- 
cember 1, director-artist Doris Meltzer 
told us of the Society’s ambitious plans. 
In addition to group and solo exhibi- 
tions of members’ work the organiza- 
tion plans to conduct a Serigraphy 
Workshop for artists, together with 
popular lecture courses. Funds for these 
classes and for the circulating exhibi- 
tions will be raised partly from a re- 
cently-formed Sponsor’s Club, which of- 
fers members an annual portfolio of 
original prints from limited editions by 
three artists. Membership in this club 
is open to all, 


The prints on view at the galleries 
now, comprising much excellent work, 
vary in approach from Harry Shokler’s 
illustrative rurai scenes to Henry 
Mark’s abstractions; use of medium 
changes from the pastel effect in Isaac 
Lane Muse’s Mildred in Persian Robe 
to Robert Gwathmey’s flat, poster-like 
Non-Fiction and Doris Meltzer’s tex- 
tured Inside and Out.—J. K. R. 


THE WAR IS OVER!!! 


COME AND PAINT IN SAN DIEGO 


THE PAINTERS PARADISE 


365 Painting Days Per Year with a Variety of Old World, New World 
and Natural Scenery. 


CLASSES 


IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 


Under the direction of Orren R. Louden and Robert R. Stewart 


VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


The Studio on the Pier 


5172 W. Pt. Loma Bivd. 


Ocean Beach, San Diego 7, Calif. 





Living Studios Available Adjacent to the School at Hotel Ocean Village 






THE SCHOOL lini 


hans hofmann 


opening of winter session: 
morning — afternoon — evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


OLENEANT 





school of fine arts 
52w.8 st. —n.y.c. 


october 2nd 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 


FALL SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools’ 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 


Write for Catalogue B. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A, degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
oa, = to 


59th Year 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising 
Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior 


38 Studios 75 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y¥. 


AKI feo INSTITUTE 


School. Fine YG: Chucugo ate. 
ture. — and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
rowing. Interior Decoration. Dress oa 

esign. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 
grees. Diploma. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 701 





Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 
KANSAS AR INSTITUTE 
ciTY and SCHOOL of DESIGN 


Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 

ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, In- 

terior and Advertising Design. Fashion 

Illustration. Low tuition. Scholarships. Sum- 

mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. 14115, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPE A} GHT PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal end oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 5115 


LEAR 









121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 

Name. 

Street 

a 
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“Adoration” Returned 


A TOP-RANKING MASTERPIECE from the 
world of painting was recently reas- 
signed to its rightful owners, the Bel- 
gians, by the American army. Van 
Eyck’s Adoration of the Lamb will be 
replaced in the shrine for which it was 
painted, and to which pilgrimages have 
been made for centuries. We have the 
news of this American achievement 
from Dr. Goris, Commissioner of In- 
formation from Belgium. We quote: 

“At the official ceremony which took 
place at the Palace in Brussels, the 
American Ambassador made the follow- 
ing address to the Prince Regent: 

“Your Royal Highness: This historic 
occasion supplements another historic 
occasion. On the anniversary of the lib- 
eration of the historic city of Brussels, 
Belgium is receiving back the first in- 
stallment of the art treasures stolen 
from her by the Germans, This first in- 
stallment—Belgium’s greatest art trea- 
sure and one of the world’s greatest art 
treasures—typifies by its theft the ra- 
pacity of the Nazis; General Eisen- 
hower’s order for its return by the 
American Army typifies the desire of 
the Allied Military Forces to right the 
wrongs of that rapacity.”—R. B. 


Audubon Artists Elect 


New officers for the Audubon Artists, 
elected recently at the annual meeting, 
are: Frederic Whitaker, president (re- 
tained); Carlton Penny, John Taylor 
Arms, Jon Corbino, William Gropper 
and Joseph Cummings Chase, vice-pres- 
idents; Linton F. Shrick, secretary; and 
Rockwell B. Schaefer, treasurer. 

Directors elected at the same meet- 
ing are Richmond Barthe, Paul Cadmus, 
Margaret French Cresson, Stuart Davis, 
Jo Davidson, Joseph Di Martini, Freder- 
ick Detwiller, Guy Pene Du Bois, Violet 
Oakley, Henry Varnum Poor, Jay Ro- 
land, M. A. Rasko, Doris Rosenthal. 

Also Paul Sample, Ulric H. Eller- 
husen, Howard L. Hildebrandt, Walter 
Farndon, Peter Hurd, C. Paul Jenne- 
wein, Georgina Klitgaard, Luigi Luci- 
oni, George L. K. Morris, Hobart Nich- 
ols, Stow Wengenroth, Everett Shinn, 
Andrew Wyeth, J. Scott Williams and 
Ossip Zadkine. 


Assisting the Wounded 


Trained volunteers are still needed to 
instruct and help wounded veterans in 
arts and skills. To assist this fine Red 
Cross program the War Veterans’ Art 
Center of the Museum of Modern Art is 
offering a new series of refresher 
courses in ceramics, jewelry, metalwork 
and woodworking design. 

The classes, which will begin in No- 
vember, are open to volunteers in the 
Arts and Skills Corps of the American 
Red Cross. Applicants should address 
Miss Olive Lyford, Director, Arts and 
Skills ‘Corps at the American Red 
Cross, 401 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 


the School for Art Studies 


CLASSES IN. . 

PAINTING - SCULPTURE - 
INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS: 

CITRON : EVERGOOD : GLICKMAN 

LEVI - PICKEN : ROSENTHAL - STENBERY 

2231 B’WAY AT 79TH ST., W. Y. TR 7-1760 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. ous, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distin- 
ished faculty. Catal og = Lowes B. Ballinger, 
urator. Broad and C. erry S » Philadelphia 2. 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Life - Figure - Portrait 
Landscape 
LANDSCAPE PREPARATION 
COURSES . . . TEN LECTURES 
STARTING MIDDLE JANUARY 
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8TH ST. ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-7159 


School of Design for Women 
Mi 101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, means dec- 
renee, fashion oe, ¢ fine arts , 
teacher training. . in 
INSTITUTE courses. Photography, pu pet: 
» jewelry, ceramics. 


esi- 
ences. Oldest school of art 
OF A RT applied to industry. Catalog. 








1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Ps 






CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
» Direct Project Training 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Illus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Illus., Draw'g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


Suite GSR} 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 











CLEARWATER MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 
ADULT AND JUNIOR CLASSES. BEGINNERS 
AND ADVANCED. 


ON THE GULF COAST 


CLEARWATE FLORIDA 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 


INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 








Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, 
DR. GUSTAVE J 


AM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, N. 
LCOTT. 


TOWNSEND, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WO 





It Was a Big Success 

The exhibition by the New York City 
Chapter of the League measured up 
with all of them, except possibly in size, 
in this city where the competition is 
greatest. It was twice as large as last 
year, much better and attracted enthus- 
iastic crowds during its 12 days. 

Cramped for space last year, we had 
to find larger galleries and this year 
the show was held at the National Arts 
Club, 15 Gramercy Park. But even 
with these large galleries we found 
ourselves cruwded again, making it 
necessary to refuse some seventy offer- 
ings, 

Awards were made on Friday, the 9th. 
The International Business Machines 
$350 purchase prize for oils went to 
Peter Bela Mayer for the painting, 
Winter. The I.B.M. $150 purchase prize 
for a watercolor, was awarded to Fred- 
erick Townsend Terrell for his Flowers 
in Candlelight.” 

The Devoe & Reynolds cash prizes of 
$50 each were won by Pietro Montana 
for his oil, My Studio, and by Lieut. 
James F. Craft for his watercolor titled 
South Pacific Base. The cash prize of 
$100 offered by Maidenform for sculp- 
ture was awarded to Marion Sanford 
for her amusing Tiney. The Anonymous 
prize—a $25 Victory Bond for second 
sculpture prize—to Frederick Allen 
Williams for Madonna of the Americas. 

The verdict of the hundreds of visi- 
tors who cast their votes for the popu- 





produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The 
American Artists Profes- 
sional League. 
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lar prize was for My Son, painted by 
Harold C. Wolcott, who received the 
“Albert T. Reid Medal.” His son, Cap- 
tain Wolcott witnessed the presentation. 

Honorable Mentions for oils went to 
Jane Peterson for Petunias, Allen Cox, 
for Vitamins and Harry Hering for The 
Quarry Pool. For watercolor, to Fred- 
eric Whitaker, for his Portal in the 
Park, to Irene Newman for Georgia 
Swamp, For sculpture, to Eleanor M. 
Mellon, for her Iris. 

Pr. Gustave J. Novack, Chairman of 
the New York City Chapter and Miss 
Grace Amonette DuPre, Director of the 
Exhibition, with her hard-working as- 
sistants achieved a notable success. 
John Scott Williams did a fine job of 
hanging the couple of hundred pieces. 
More than 60 new members joined the 
League. Someone once observed that 
nothing succeeds like success. 

om * * 


New Jersey's Opportunity 

The Contemporary of Newark, New 
Jersey, observed. American Art Week in 
a large way with a splendid exhibition 
by New Jersey artists and a program 
in their galleries and auditorium at 605 
Broad Street on the 6th. The artists of 
New Jersey were guests of honor and 
your correspondent, as National Vice 
President of the League was the speak- 
er—introduced by your president, F. 
Ballard Williams. 

Because a part of this talk concerned 
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New Jersey—its artists, and its part in 
our early history, and suggested a pro- 
gram for consideration—-it may not be 
out of place to repeat the substance of 
the talk in the hope it may lead other 
communities to survey their home 
grounds. 


This exhibition recalled the fact that 
the art traditions of New Jersey are 
outstanding —leading the country in 
some respects, for it was here the art 
of sculpture had its beginning. It was 
a New Jersey girl who was to give us 
our first in that branch of the profes- 
sion. She was Patience Wright (born 
Lovell), and lived in the pine woods 
adjacent to Bordentown. She was born 
13 years before Benjamin West and 
was wholly without schooling. She had 
never seen any sculpture, not even pic- 
tures of it yet with this God-given tal- 
ent and inspired fingers she com- 
menced to model in bee’s wax. Patience 
Wright’s relief bust of Washington is 
in the Metropolitan. 


It was the young and growing terra 
cotta industry in Perth Amboy which 
really nursed and nourished the art of 
sculpture in the country. Here was de- 
veloped Carl Bitter, Charles Niehouse, 
Frederick Roth and many other tal- 
ented artists. George Lober of our 
Board is another of their leading lights, 
as is Ulrich Ellerhusen. 


The point in the talk was that with 
all this talent and the high places they 
occupy in the art world, the State is 
strangely lacking in manifest appre- 
ciation of them, for outside of Newark 
there is little in the way of sculpture 
to indicate its pride. 


What young student of history does 
not thrill at the mention of Monmouth, 
for here was the turning point of the 
Revolutionary War. They envision 
Washington’s wild ride there to stem 
a panicky retreat of our troops caused 
by General Lee’s wanton disregard of 
orders. They could imagine the unbri- 
dled wrath of Washington and his cas- 
tigation of Lee. They see him getting 
his scattered soldiers together and in- 
spiring them, leading them to attack 
the enemy,—drive them in a final head- 
long race for the hills, to retreat fur- 
ther across the State to the bay under 
the cover of darkness and their hur- 
ried embarkation for New York. 


This and many ouner incidents should 
be a challenge to the people of the 
compact and affluential little State, to 
see that all future generations shall 
know the important part New Jersey 
played in our Nation’s history, There 
was no intent to criticize for it seems 
to be just another of those things 
which gets overlooked. As the Contem- 
porary impresses one as the kind of 
group which could assemble the neces- 
sary support to make the research, 
looking towards a program to memor- 
ialize these places with fitting and 
meritorious sculpture and paintings, 
the suggestion was left with them. 

It should not be difficult to get the 
approval and support of the depart- 
ments which seek to advance the State 
through tourist and vacation travel. 
Likewise, with little urging, this pro- 
gram could have the backing of its in- 
dustries which have nation-wide names 
and reputations. And what it would do 
for art in this country! 


—ALBERT T. REDD. 
The Art Digest 
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OVER THE COUNTRY 


Galesburg, Illinois 

Mrs. Charles Bednar, Penny Art 
Fund Chairman, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has sent by mail a 
most unusual printed form entitled 

Community Art Has Found a Home 
In Galesburg! 

The home is to be known as “The 
Community Lounge” and will be a new 
public service feature of the Y.M.C.A. 
The Galesburg Civic Art League has 
agreed ‘to decorate, furnish and main- 
tain this community room in return for 
a place to hang its art shows, hold its 
meetings and conduct art classes; in 
general, to expand its educational art 
program for the benefit of the League 
and the Galesburg community. 

The citizens of Galesburg see this 
project as an opportunity to present 
programs on the arts and crafts before 


the “doers” and “planners” of Gales- . 


burg present and the “doers” and “plan- 
ners” of Galesburg future. “No longer 
do we have the waste and work of 
cleaning up empty store buildings and 
halls to hang our shows. All funds may 
now be applied directly to provide 
shows, visiting artists, lectures, etc.,” 
so writes Mrs. Bednar, who further says 
it all seems too good to be true. “In 
the past we have had an attendance of 
some 3,000 people for a single show.” 


“Many exhibits were hung from the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. Many were 
loaned from Chicago, and so this Amer- 
ican Art week, 1945, is to us the be- 
ginning—the dawning—of a new era 
of art for our city.” 

Perhaps this story will interest other 
small communities and start them on 
their way to promote a gallery for their 
citizens. The sum of $544 was raised 
for their gallery on “Tag Day” and the 
whole town considers it a most excit- 
ing experience. 

Our congratulations to Mrs. Bednar. 
to the membership of the Galesburg 
Art League, and our many A.A.P.L 
members who will share for many years 
in this fine project. 


Albany, N. Y. 


American Art Week was celebrate? 
in Albany with a wide selection ot 
works by contemporary artists of the 
Upper Hudson region on display at 
various points throughout the city. 

John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director of 
the Albany Institute of History and 
Art, is acting chairman for the area. 
The celebration was sponsored by the 
Albany Artists Group, who held the 
first annual showing of its members’ 
work at the Studio Mayfair, Inc. 

The opening featured a special re- 
ception and tea. Other exhibition space 
was contributed by the Capitol Hotel, 
the Pewter Pitcher and Wagar’s Res- 
taurant at the Wellington Hotel. A 
selection of contemporary paintings 
and sculpture from the permanent col- 
lections of the Albany Institute was 
shown at W. M. Whitney & Co. Present 
day artists were represented at John 
G. Myers and Cotrell & Leonard. Van 
Heusen Charles presented a collection 
of watercolors, and Woolworth’s showed 
an exhibition of area artists built 
around the Lathrop Snow Sculpture 
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Prize which was presented last spring 
as a rotating award to school groups 
making the best snow sculpture. Eras- 
tus Corning, II, Mayor of Albany, 
opened American Art Week by proc- 
lamation. 

Albany set a good example of civic 
co-operation. 


Puerto Rico 

Through Administrative Bulletin, 
Number 957, Mr. R. G. Tugwell, Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, proclaimed No- 
vember 1-7, as Puerto Rican Art Week 
for 1945 and called upon all the in- 
habitants of the island to co-operate 
in such activities as would bring about 
a greater understanding, use and ap- 
preciation of the fine arts of Puerto 
Rico. 

Our Chapter Chairman, Gretchen 
Wood, submits the following summary 
of their program to date: 

The show included seventy or more 
works of art in the main San Juan 
exhibit. The works were hung in the 
cultural building, Ateneo Puertori- 
quena, amid a costly and beautiful set- 
ting of tropical plants. Art Week was 
given a tremendous build-up by lead- 
ing editors and writers of Spanish pub- 
lications. The radio stations co-operat- 
ed, Mrs. Wood says “our little drop of 
water is beginning to grow into a pud- 
dle.” 

The League’s stock poster used in the 
States was printed in Spanish and 
placed, along with works of art, in 
store windows on the boulevards. Print- 
ed directions “How to Celebrate Art 
Week” were sent to all Isiand chair- 
men. 

Mrs. Wood ended her report by saying 
“life on the Island is quite strenuous 
and I'll be with you when the snow 
falls.” 

—FLORENCE LLoyD HOHMAN. 


Fvelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The philosophers of the cross-roads 
general store long ago remarked that 
‘if you educate everybody, nobody 
will want to work.” We laughed them 
off and continued endowing colleges 
and art schools. Today, 25 per cent 
of the population is trying to write 
and another 25 per cent planning to 
do so when they get time. The rest 
of the population either warts to be 
in the movies, on the radio or rec- 
ognized as artists. For them are all 
the quicky schools and courses pur- 
porting to supply what four to eight 
years at home and abroad could 
formerly seldom accomplish. One 
would not complain were it not that 
the dry-rot of commercialism has in- 
vaded our best academies, also. See- 
ing this flood of possible patronage, 
they have lowered their standards 
to a point where a teacher can pro- 
claim in the metropolitan press that 
“seventy per cent of all people can 
learn to paint,” and the king of the 
digest magazines can publish an ar- 
ticle stating that “any one can paint 
in oils, as you don’t have to be able 
to draw.” Modern art with its lack 
of standards may be temporarily 
profitable to schools and art material 
dealers, but with wealth hanging on 
the ropes, where will modern art 
draw its support. Not from the labor- 
ers, who still prefer to dream with 
September Morn. 








OIL COLORS by DEVOE 


Give you strength, brilliancy 
and permanence 


Full size (I’x 4”) tubes at eco- 
nomical prices 25¢ to 50¢ each 


Made possible by production 
methods perfected through 188 
years of experience in producing 
true quality colors. Eterna colors 
offer an exceptional value — ask 
your dealer for them 


ale) eae Na et agen 


44th STREET AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


To respect, pack, ship, store, 
receive and distribute paint- 
ings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 


our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 


BRUGGER evs FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles Calif. 


vecer ROSENTHAL, INC. 


Artists' Materials of Every Description 
Pre-War Materials Available 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


41 E. gth ST. amen 92412 




















JULIUS LOWY, ince. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 







“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art To Dec. 2: Past Artists of 
Upper Hudson. 

Mayfair, Inc. Nov.: Albany Artists 
Group. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art To Dec. 
9: Railroad Landscapes by John 
Sitton. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art To Dec. 
2: Modern Art In Advertising To 
Nov. 25: New Directions in 
Gravure. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society To Nov. 23: Por- 
traits by Arthur R. Safford; Nov. 
26-Dec. 9: Paintings by Gertrude 
and Kathryn Nason; Prints by 
Thomas Nason. 

Institute of Modern Art To Dec. 9: 
Forbidden Art in the Third Reich. 

Boris Mirski Gallery To Nov. $0: 
Sculpture by Marta Adams; Dau- 
mier Prints. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Dec. 9: 
10 Centuries of Landscape; Nov. 
15-Dec. 16: Paintings by Charles 
Herbert Woodbury. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries 7To Nov. 
24: Portrait Figurines by Helen 
Blair; To Dec. 1: Watercolors by 
John Whorf. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Nov. 30: Marcan- 
tonio and His School; Nov. 15- 
Dec. 31; Selections from Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Collection. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago To Jan. 2: 
Drawings by Kenneth Becker. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo Jan. 
6: Art of the Americas; To Dec. 
30: Etchings and Lithographs by 
Rodolphe Bresdin. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov. 18-Dec. 
9: What is Modern Painting. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Nov.: Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Collection of 
Contemporary American Paintings. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts J7o Dec. 9: 
Thomas Eakins Memorial Ex- 
hibition. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Biltmore Art Galleries To Nov. 30: 
Paintings by Paul Lauritz. 

Los Angeles Museum Nov.: Con- 
temporary Paintings and Water- 
colors; To Dec. 2: Etchings by 
Mary J. Coulter; Nov. 22-Dec. 24: 
Recent Acquisitions. 

Foundation of Western Art To Dec. 
22: Trends in Southern California 
Art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art To Nov. 21: 
“Life’ War Art; To Nov. 380: 
Watercolors by Onni Saari and 
Carl Tait. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Art Gallery To Dec. 
2: The Evolution of Modern Art. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute To Dec. 
$1: Frank Lloyd Wright Archi- 
tectural Exhibition. 

MINNEAPOLIC, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Nov. 30: 31st Annual Local Artists 
Exhibition. 

Walker Art Center Nov.: What is 
Modern Painting; Nov. 25-Dec. 9: 
Races of Mankind. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today Jo Nov. 25: Paint- 
ings by Fabian Zaccone; Nov. 26- 
Dec. 9; Auction Show. 

Newark Museum 7o Nov. 28: 
Paintings by Pfc. Ade Mersfelder; 
To Nov. 30: The United Nations; 
Nov.: Painters of Today. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Nov. 25: Annual Exhibition of 
Watercolors and Prints; Annual 
Exhibition of Miniatures. 

Art Alliance T7o Nov. 25: Paint- 
ings by Louis Bosa and Julio de 
Diego. 

Woodmere Art Gallery Zo Nov. 25: 
W. Elmer Schofield Memorial Ex- 
hibition. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 9: Paint- 
ing in the United States, 1945; 
To Dec. 30; Contemporary Ameri- 
can Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum 7o Nov. 30: Wa- 
tercolors by Phyllis Y. Riehi; 
Paintings by Douwe H. Feenstra; 
Berkshire Hilis Arts and Crafts 
Association. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Jo 
Dec. 2: Paintings and Lithographs 
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by Theodore Gericauit; The Art of 
Daumier. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o Dec. 10: 
Oceanic Art; Nov. 17-Dec. 17: An- 
nual Missouri Exhibition. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 
Nov.: San Diego Art Guild An- 
nual; Paintings by David Vaughan. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To Nov. 30: Watercolors by 
Ben Norris; To Dec. 31: Annual 
Exhibition Society for Sanity in 
Art; To Jan, 2: Ecclesiastical 
Sculpture. 

Gregor Duncan Gallery To Nov. 30: 
Paintings and Drawings by Irving 
Norman. 

Gump's Galleries Nov. 23-Dec. 29: 


, 


aintings by Peter Winthrop Shef- 
ers. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Nov. 25: Paintings by Charles 
Burchfield; Annual Exhibition of 
San Francisco Art Association; 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum To Dec. 2: 
Abbott Collection of Army Medi- 
cine Paintings; Lithographs by 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Nov.: Modern Triptychs; Aqua- 
chromes by Wilfred J. Addison. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center To Dec. 4: 
Art In Religion. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Barnett Aden Gallery To Dec. 30: 
Paintings by Jack Perlmutter. 

Arts Club To Nov. 29: Landscape 


Club of Washington. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art To Nov. 
25: Corcoran Alumni and Student 
Sales Exhibition; Nov. 18-Dec. 9: 
Paintings and Drawings by Mitchell 
Jamieson, 

National Gallery, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution To Nov. 25: Prints by Karl 
Schrag; To Dec. 16: Paintings and 
Drawings by Marine Combat 
Artists. 

Whyte Gallery To Nov. 30: Paint- 
ings by Ernesto Lothar. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery To Dec. 2: Florida 
Armed Forces Exhibition. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries To Nov. 15: An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary 
Woodstock Artists; To Nov. 30: 
Group Exhibition. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
17: Paintings by Tromka; Nov. 
12-30: Paintings by Martyl. 

N. M. Acquavella Gallery (38E57) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 

A. D. Gallery (130W46) Nov. 19- 
Dec. 31: Work by Lester Beall. 

H. V. Allison and Co. (32E57) To 
Dec. 15: Paintings by George 
Bellows. 

Americana Gallery (200E56) Nov.: 
18th and 19th Century American 
Paintings. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Nov. 17: Pastels and 
Drawings by Peggy Bacon; Nov. 
19-Dec. 8: Watercolors by H. B. 
Brabazon and John Singer Sargeni. 

Architectural League (115E40) To 
Nov. 20: Paintings by Phyllis 
Connard. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Nov. 12- 
Dec. 1: New York Society of 
Ceramic Arts. 

Art of This Century (30W57) Nov. 
20-Dec. 8: Lee Hersch, Ted Brad- 


ley. 

Carl Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) 
Nov. 11-Dec. 1: Paintings by 
George Cavallon, Carl Ashby and 
Peter Busa. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Dec. 1: Paint 
ings by James Chapin. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jo Dec. 
1: Paintings by Revington Arthur. 

Barbizon-Plaza (58 St. and 6th 
Ave.) To Nov. 30: Paintings by 
Mane-Katz. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Nov. 
17: 19th Century French Paint- 
ings; Nov. 20-Dec. 31; Paintings 
by Salvador Dali. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Nov. 12- 
24: Paintings by Bessie Lasky; 
Nov. 26-Rec. 28: Paintings by 
Juliet Thompson. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57 
To Dec. 1: Gouaches by Norman 
Daly and Maurice Golubov. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Dec. 10: Life on the 
Mississippi; To Jan. 1: Landscape 
Exhibition. 

Bronx Park Botanical Museum Nov. 
18-Dec. 9: Paintings by the Bronx 
Artists’ Guild. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Nov. 13- 
Dec. 1: Paintings by Alexander 
Calder. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) To Nov. 
22: Drawings by Van Day Truex. 

Clay Club (4W8) Nov.: Sculpture 
Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts, Ine. (106E57 
To Nov. 28: Paintings by Grace 
Barron, Minerva Bourne and Vin- 
cent R. Campanelia. 

Demotte, Inc. (39E51) To Nov. 24: 
Paintings by Wang Chi-Yuan. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Dec. 
1: 20th Annual Exhibition of 
American Art. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) To Dec. 4: 
Paintings by Walt Kuhn. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) To 
Nov. 27: Old Master Drawings. 

Duveen Brothers (720 Fifth) To 
Dec. 15: Army-Navy Portrait Ex- 
hibition. 

8th Street Gallery (833W8) To Nov. 
25: Gotham Painters; Nov. 26- 
Dec. 9: Landscapes by Ernest L. 
Sumner. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
To Nov. 24: Paintings by Antonin 
Peic. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
18: Paintings by Matthew Boyhan; 
To Nov. 24: Paintings by Hayley 
Lever; To Dec. 2: Paintings by 
Foshko, Menkes, Constant; Nov. 
19-Dec. 2: Watercolor Group Ex- 
hibition. 


Frick Collection (1E70) Nov.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Nov. 
21-Dec. 23: Koliwite Memorial 
Exhibition. . 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Nov. 24: Paintings 
by Terence Duren; From Nov. 15: 
23rd Annual Painting, Drawing 
and Sculpture Exhibition; Nov. 27- 
Dec. 8: Watercolors by Gordon 
Grant. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Branch) 
(55E57) Nov. 20-Dec. 1: Paint- 
ings by Lada Hlavka. 

Arthur H. Harlow (42E57) To 
Dec. 1: Watercolors and Etchings 
by Frank W. Benson. 


Jane St. Gallery (35 Jane) Jo Nov. 
17: Paintings by Nell Blaine. 
Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
To Nov. 30: Paintings by Bena- 
vides. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Nov. 30: Paintings and Drawings 
by Modern Mexicans. 
Knoedler and Co. (14E57) To Nov. 
24: Mexican Paintings. 
Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Nov. 24: 
Paintings by Holty; Nov. 26-Dec. 
80: Christmas Group Exhibition. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Nov. 17: Sculpture by Koren Der 
Harootian; to Dec. 1: Watercolors 
by Marion Monks Chase; Nov. 26- 
Dec. 15: Gouaches by Cecil Bell. 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
To Nov. 17: Paintings by Denny 
Winters; To Dec. 8: Paintings by 
Tony Gablick. 
Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Nov.: 
Paintings by Portocarrero. 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57 To 
Nov. 17: Paintings by Frederick 
Serger; Nov. 24-Dec. 31: Ceramics 
by Natelers. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jo Nov. 
24: Temperas and Watercolors by 
Andrew Wyeth. 

Jacques Marchais, Inc. (40E51) 
Nov.: Tibetan Art. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) Jo Nov. 
17: Paintings by Gattorno; Nov. 
26-Dec. 15: Paintings by Arnold 
Friedman, 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) To 
Nov. 17: Drawings by Henri 
Matisse; Nov. 20-Dec. 8: Paint- 
ings by Wilfredo Lam. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Nov.: English Needle- 
work; Islamic Metalwork; Old 
Mexican Pottery; From Nov. 17: 
Prints of 16th and 17th Centuries. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
bet. 57th and 58th) To Dec. 1: 
Paintings by Waldo Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Nov. 19- 
Dec. 10: Paintings by Hilde Kayn. 
Modernage Art Gallery (16E34) 
Nov.: Shirley Hendrick, Harry 
Shoulberg Exhibition. 

Modern Art Studio (637 Madison 
N.E. Cor. 59) Nov. 21-Dec. 8: 
Sunday Painters and Sculptors. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) To Nov. 
24: Paintings by Jean Hogan; 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 25: Costume Carnival; 
Art for War Veterans; To Dec. 2: 
Elements of Design; To Feb. 3: 
Paintings by Stuart Davis. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Nov.: Mattern Memorial 
Exhibition. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 Carne- 
gie Hall) Nov.: Watercolors and 
Drawings by Jerome Myers. 
National Serigraph Society (38W 
57) To Dec. 1: Member's Exhibi- 
tion. 

New Age Gallery (138W15) To 
Nov. 24: Artists’ Choice. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Nov.: 
Paintings by Tryggvadottir. 


Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov.: 
European and American Masters. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) Nov.: American 18th Century 
Portraits. 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries (11E 
57) Nov. 20-Dec. 8: Watercolors 
by John Shayn. 

New York Historical Society (170 
Central Park West at 77) To Nov. 
25: Allied Artists of America. 

New York Public Library (Fifth 
Ave. at 42) To Dec. 15: French 
Book Illustration. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To Dec. 
6: Works by Carlos Merida. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
30: Paintings by David Aronson. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Nov. 
17: Paintings by lise Getz; Nov. 
19: Paintings by Jimmy Ernst. 

O’Connor Gallery (640 Madison) 
Nov.: Paintings from Irish Col- 
lections, Part 3. 

Oestreicher’s (1208 Sixth Ave.) 
Nov.: Modern and Old Master 
Color Prints. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Nov. 
17: Paintings by B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt; Nov. 20-Dec. 8: Sculpture by 
Jose de Creeft. 

Pen and Brush Club (16E10) To 
Nov. 29: Members’ Fall Exhibi- 
tion. 

Perls Galleries (832E58) To Dec. 1: 
Paintings by Mario Carreno. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Nov.: Paint- 
ings by Ralph Rosenborg. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
To Nov. 17: Portraits by Edward 
L. Chase; Nov.: Contemporary 
American Portraits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) Jo 
Dec. 1: Paintings by Stark Young. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich Ave.) 
To Nov. 27%: Paintings by Clara 
Siiney. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) To Nov. 
24: Gouaches and Watercolors by 
Jean Helion; Nov. 26-Dec. 22: Ex- 
hibition of French Paintings. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Nov. 
16-Dec. 7: Annual Thumb-Box 
Sketch Exhibition. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Dec. 
1: Paintings by Nicholas Vasilieff. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 

School for Art Studies (2231 Broad- 
way) To Dec. 1: Faculty Group 
Exhibition. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Nov.: Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
Nov.; Paytime Exhibition. 

Studio Gallery (96 Fifth) To Nov. 
21: Drawings, Etchings and Litho- 
graphs. 

Glackens Residence (10W9) To Dec. 
2: Glackens Memorial Exhibition. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) To Dec. 
1: Paintings by John Kane and 
Eilshemius. 

Wanamaker Galleries (Broadway at 
8th) To Nov. 30: Catherine Loril- 
lard Wolfe Art Club. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) To Dec. 8: Paintings by David 
Y. Ellinger. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Nov. 
21: Paintings by Ralph Earl; Nov. 
27-Jan. 10: Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting. 

Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) To 
Dec. 1: Paintings by Camille 
Pissarro; Nov. 28-Dec. 22:. Paint- 
ings by Walter Gay. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 8: 
Paintings by Mark Tobey. 
Howard Young Galleries (1E57) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 
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For Everyone The Outstanding 


WALDO PEIRCE NOTED AMERICAN 


* PAINTER 
ENDORSES 


GrumbacherIue 


OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


Mr. Peirce writes: 


“| buy Grumbacher Finest Oil Colors 
for Artists wherever | go. They are 
true to their name ‘Finest'." 


SELF PORTRAIT 


WALDO PEIRCE has taken in recent years a . 
deserved place as one of America's finest and oo SS 
most indigenous painters. After early studies be superior, or equal in qual- 
at Phillips Academy, Harvard University and __ ity to specifications estab- 
the Julien Academy in Paris, he painted in lished by a U. S. Govern- 
various European countries. He drove an am- oo ag ag en 
bulance in the French Army 1914-17 and later — Artists’ Professional 

in the U. S. Army. He lived and painted in _— League. 


France until 1930. The above state- 


Mr. Peirce is represented in the permanent ment appears on 
collections of the Metropolitan Museum, ee 
Whitney Museum, Pennsylvania Academy of descriptions of pig- 
Fine Arts, Addison Gallery of American Art, = ment and oil con- 
Brooklyn Museum, University of Arizona and tents. 
in private collections throughout the country. 
Peirce won the First Purchase Prize at the 
Pomona, California national watercolor exhi- 
bition, and his paintings have for many years 
been included in all the important national 
and international exhibitions. A Peirce one 
. man exhibition has been circuited by the Mid- Send us name of your 
town Galleries to museums throughout Amer- - local artists’ material 
ica. A book on Peirce with numerous repro- dealer and your fav- 
eeotaes . his work has been published by ee bi re ie 
yperion Press. ACTUAL ~~ “1945-1946” Re- 
He was awarded the $400 First Honorable atti ~ ee Ar a = 
Mention at Carnegie Institute Annual current- = Type 1” x 4” <n 
| aoe. “ a member of the = 
rtists and other art societies. He was 
awarded the $2,500 First Prize for “Maine EXHIBITION NOTE 
Swimming Hole" in the Pepsi-Sola sponsored THE WORK OF WALDO PEIRCE MAY BE SEEN 
Artists for Victory Show, "Portrait of Amer- AT ALL TIMES AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES, 
ica," 1944, 605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY + 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
BRUSHES ARTISTS' MATERIAL COLORS 
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LOIS SHAW . HELEN APPLETON READ 
President Gallery Director 


CO-OPERATING: ARTISTS 


WAYMAN AMS IRWIN HOFFMAN 
CHARLES BASKERVILLE CHARLES HOPKINSON 
BEN BAZ AMY JONES 
LOUIS BETTS JOHN KOCH 
HELEN BLAIR BARNARD LINTOTT 
ROBERT BRACKMAN LUIGI LUCIONI 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE GRETA MATSON 
GUY PENE DU BOIS JAMES McBEY 
EDWARD L. CHASE HESTER MILLER 
PAUL CLEMENS RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON 
BARBARA COMFORT IVAN OLINSKY 
WILFORD CONROW ROBERT PHILIPP 
GARDNER COX LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 
SIDNEY DICKINSON MARION SIMONSON 
WILLIAM E. DRAPER JEAN SPENCER 
LILY CUSHING EMMET GORDON STEVENSON 
FURMAN FINCK HILDA TAYLOR 
KENNETH FORBES BYRON THOMAS 
GEORGE W. GAGE PAUL TREBILCOCK 
G. H. IVES GAMMELL FREDERICK £, WALLACE 
DOUGLAS GORSLINE JERE WICKWIRE 
BEN ALI HAGGIN FREDERICK W. WRIGHT 
CHANNING HARE HENRIETTE WYETH 
ERIK HAUPT JOHN YOUNG-HUNTER 
ane em anes 
CHANGING EXHIBITIONS of AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS by 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTERS 
Sie abe seat 
Inquiries invited on Official Portraits 
And information on Portraits from Photographs. 
10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 
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